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PROSPECTS OF BRITISH ART. 
THE EXPOSITION OF 1851. 


4 CTOBER 17th, 1849, will 
be a day often referred 
to in the history of the 
of Industrial 
Art. It will be said, “A 
Prince, the descendant 
of a race among the 
first to achieve and to 
defend the freedom of 
the — = founda- 
tion o' rogress, 
had, that day, summoned the ‘magnates of 
a city,—by its wealth and commercial inter- 
course far more the metropolis of the world, 
than from these circumstances alone the capital 
of Great. Britain—to consider and determine 
upon a plan for the exhibition of works of 
Industry and Art, the result of the genius 
or the skill of every clime, manufactured from 
the produce of the globe. The time was well 
chosen ; the place no less so. A visitation more 
terrible than any which had desolated the 
land since the days of the Great Plague,—the 
memory of which still rested like an unhallowed 
fear upon the heart,—was even then, though 
with abated strength, sweeping onwards in its 
flagging course. What so natural as to seek to 
revive the drooping spirit, to re-awaken industry, 
to nerve the palsied energy of those who had 
been spared? What period more appropriate, 
if this were not? What place more suited 
for the development of such a plan, if London 
were not so? It might have been proposed in 
a year of unusual prosperity, and have been 
smiled down by the affluence of success: of the 
strife of party spirit, and looked upon with 
suspicion : of languor and indifference, the result 
of unhealthy speculation, and have been shrunk 
from as if another stricken with the same 
leprous taint. But the plan was proposed when 
no other pre-occupied the mind, no adverse 
motive restricted feeling, no interested desire 
could malign its import. It was to further the 
development of the intellectual faculties, to 
advance the arts of social life, to stimulate in- 
dustry, to provide for it new channels, by the 
advancement of the Arts oF PEacz. By all 
- it = light whick considering the time, as 
a gleam of light which fringes the receding out- 
line of a troubled sea, from which he who has 
escaped henceforth looks back with hope. Pros- 
pany separates, Affliction unites, mankind. 
ere was a ground on which the richer met to 
promote the Arts by which even the poorest 
prosper ; and, according as they prosper, add to 
the luxuries, the pleasures, and the refinements 
of the rich. If interest alone stifled all other 
considerations, no plan was better suited to win 
the attentive ear of those who look abroad upon 
the world as a table of speculation, and who 
only value the human race according as they 
influence the market.” 

Considering the present and the future in- 
fluence of the proposed National Exhibition, we 
shall, in this, and in succeeding papers, record 
the history of its rise and progress, and enforce 
on all uniting or acting towards its ends, that 
sincere, honourable, and unselfish spirit which 
every upright mind feels is due alike to the 











Prince who pro and to the people on 
whose behalf and for whose moral and social 
good he has sought its advancement. The road 
which conducts to the object he desires is full 
of beauty, the required labour realises a still 
increasing pleasure, the struggle for success is 
preceded and followed by a succession of in- 
terests, of which the least is allied to intellectual 

wer, and the lowest associated with the most 

neficent feelings. Of how many benefactors 
had not mankind been deprived, if emula- 
tion had not encouraged effort. This Ex- 
hibition will be emulation of the highest kind. 
It must, however, be conducted with the most 
honourable integrity. Self-interest, selfish ability, 
and the keen pursuit of gain are ever apt to 
insinuate themselves, so as to become the hidden 
but active agents of public bodies. This must 
be carefully watched. A great agitator said, 
“ He who commits a crime injures his country.” 
In the same spirit we say, He who in this case, 
by self-seeking throws suspicion on this Exhibi- 
tion, slurs the generous designs of the Prince 
and stains the National honour. Let such an 
act be proved, and we will, for our own part, 
brand the offender in the face of Euro 

On the 30th of June, 1849, it would appear, 
“There attended at Buckingham Palace, H.R.H. 
Prince Albert, and, by ial command, Messrs. 
T. Cubitt, H. Cole, F. Fuller, and J. Scott Russell, 
of the Society of Arts ; when His Royal Highness 
communicated his views regarding the formation 
of a great collection of works of Industry and 
Art in London, in 1851, for the purposes of ex- 
hibition, competition, and encouragement. His 
Royal Highness considered that such collection 
al exhibition should consist of the following 
divisions :—raw materials, machinery and me- 
chanical inventions, manufactures, sculpture, and 
plastic art generally. It was a matter of con- 
sideration whether such divisions should be made 
subjects of simultaneous exhibition or taken 
separately ; it was ultimately settled that on the 
first occasion, at least, they should be simulta- 
neous. It was a question whether this exhibi- 
tion should be exclusively limited to British 
Industry : it was considered that whilst it appears 
an error to fix any limitation to the productions 
of machinery, science, and taste, which are of 
no country, but belong, as a whole, to the civi- 
lised world, particular advantage to British in- 
dustry might be derived from placing it in fair 
competition with that of other nations. 

It was further settled that, by offering very 
large premiums in money, sufficient inducement 
would be held out to the various manufacturers 
to produce works which, although they might 
not form a manufacture profitable in the general 
market, would, by the effort necessary to further 
accomplishment, permanently raise the powers 
of production, and improve the character of 
the manufacture itself. It was settled that 
the best mode of ing out the execution 
of these plans would be by means of a royal 
commission of which His Royal Highness would 
be at the head. His Royal Highness proposed 
that inasmuch as the Home e of the country 
will be encouraged, as many questions regarding 
the introduction of foreign productions may 
arise, and also relating to crown property and 
colonial products; the Secretaries of State, the 
President of the Board of Trade, &c. should 
be ex-oficio members of the commission, and 
for the execution of the details, some of the 
parties present as members of the Society of 
Arts, ead who have been most active in origi- 
nating and preparing the execution of the plan, 
should be as members, and that the 
various interests of the community also should 
be fully represented therein. It was settled 
that a subscription for donations on a large 
scale would have to be organised immediately. 
It was that the Society for En 
ment of Arts, under its charter, possessed the 
requisite machinery. On the 14th July the 
second meeting was held at Osborne, when 
His Royal Highness — that the im ce 
of the subject was fully app that 
its great magnitude would necessarily require 
some time for maturing the plans essential to 
ensure its complete success, and communicated 
that he had also requested Mr. Labouchere, as 
President of the Board of Trade, to give his 
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consideration to this subject. * * * * It 
was by the three members of the Society 
of Arts, that one of the requisite conditions for 
the acquirement of public confidence was that 
the body to be appointed for the exercise of 
these functions sh 
position in the eyes of the public, should be 
removed ee oe the interests, 
and remote from the ty of a 
7 the feelings of competitors, to place beyond 
possibility any accusation of partiality or 
undue influence; and that no less elevated 
tribunal than one a ted by the Crown, and 
— over by Royal Highness could 
ve that standing and weight in the country, 
and give that — for impartiality, that 
could command the utmost exertions of all 
the most eminent manufacturers at home, and 
cularly abroad; moreover, that the most 
ecided mark of national sanction must be 
given to this undertaking in order to give it 
the confidence, not only of all classes of our 


which are conducted and supported exclusively 
by their ——— The outline of 
the plan thus comprised, 1. A Royal Commission, 
to determine the nature of the prizes, and the 
selection of the subjects for which they are 
to be offered. 2. The definition of the nature 
of the exhibition, and the best manner of con- 
ducting all its p i 3. The determi- 
nation of the method of deciding the prizes, 
and the responsibility of the decision. The 
Society of Arts to organise the details of — 
funds for prizes, and provide a building, an 
to defray the necessary ex The value 
of the money prizes was considered, but 
as this will be a matter to be hereafter definitely 
settled it is unn to mention the sums 
then proposed. The plan thus far matured, 
it was requisite to ascertain by preliminary 
ee od how far the manufacturers would be 

illing to support periodical exhibitions of this 
kind, for which end Mr. Henry Cole, and Mr. 
Francis Fuller, members of the Council of the 
Society of Arts, received instructions to travel 
through the manufacturing districts, in order to 
collect the opinions of the leading manufac- 
turers. Either jointly or singly these gentlemen 
visited all the larger manufact towns in 
England, and Edinburgh, Dublin, and and 
on their return drew up in a report the results 
of their inquiries to the 5th October, 1849. 

The plan they adopted was most judicious ; 
their inquiries necessarily, at first, considered as 
“ private,” as upon a matter still under investi- 
gation, were converted by the enthusiasm of 
their auditors into “public ;” that at 
Dublin assumed the form of a parliament, want- 
ing but the opposition and a division. Nor were 
manufacturers alone visited ; inquiries were pro- 
secuted into the probable feeling of the agricul- 
tural districts, and places where the inhabitants 
were likely to be exhibitors of Raw Materials, 
and were consumers rather than producers of 
man The result was in all places the 
same; there was one uniform expression of 

de to H.R.H. Prince Albert for the 
terest he showed in the commercial prosperity 
of this most favoured land. Messrs. Kershaw, 
extensive spinners of Manchester, considered 
the benefits of the Exhibition would be great, 
individually and nationally. At Newcastle it 
was said “the Exhibition would be of universal 
benefit; and the larger the competition the 
better ; that it would teach not only the manu- 
facturers how to make, but the public how to buy, 
and furnish the best elements for criticism.” 
Edinburgh and Dublin presented similar 
indeed Scotland seems to have met the 
alike with the caution, the sagacity, and the abid- 
ing warmth of the national character, Nor can we 
omit to notice an opinion which so fittingly closes 
this part of the report: “It would to the 
retin: = of ind , not only in this kingdom 
but in the whole world, and might e one of 
the means of an inscrutable Providence in has- 


the period when ‘tktey shall beat their 
poe | =f 


d have a sufficiently elevated 
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favour of the “universal principle,” for, it was 
well observed, “It is very necessary that all 
parties should know what the French and all 
nations, ye pry compare their 
manufactures with our own: the comparison 
-would show what our manufacturers could do, 
and, by generating increased knowledge and 
— ion in our consumers, would induce 
production of a much higher class of work.” 
Equally unanimous was the opinion of all 
parties that the funds should be provided by 
voluntary subscription, equally encouraging the 
willingness to exhibit. As an illustration 


teered to send up, if e, complete machinery 
which should exhibit the whole process of paper 
making from the rag to the production of the 
perfect sheet. With respect to the prizes, their 
amount and distribution, all thought that a 
Royal Commission was the only means of securing 
the utmost practicable impartiality, and that 
its appointment was indispensable towards 
securing public confidence. The amount of 
these prizes naturally occasioned a a 
of opinion, but two points ap to be generally 
conteded, that the prise for discovery should be 
in accordance with its value, considered also with 
reference tothe expense incurred in its production, 
and that they should be sufficient to attract the 
attention of the highest scientific men, not only 
in this but in other countries. To the opinion 
expressed by Mr. John Stuart Mill we do most 
heartily subscribe, that every jury appointed to 
adjudge the rizes should have some “foreigners” 
upon it. decision must be above suspicion, 
beyond the chance of erroneous judgment, 
arising either from partial information or unac- 
quaintance with the general condition of the 
manufacture in other countries, or excellence in 
this. All judgment is relative ; a prize should be 
adjudged with reference to works of the same 
class universally found; with regard to the 
general requirements of the Arts employed in 
their production, and the results chiefly sought to 
be obtained. This includes design, excellence of 
manufacture or of construction, and the specific 
end sought. If we invite foreign artists to com- 
pete, the jury must be de mediciate lingue. Is 
there a who would object to the 
names of in, Blanqui, Chevalier, 
Chevreul, of Firmin Didot, Leon de Laborde, 
ee Any who would demur to others simi- 
larly qualified to represent Berlin, Munich, 
Vienna, Prague, or St. Petersburg! We feel 
assured not; he who competes with the world 
courts the judgment of the world. It must be 
with England in this respect, as with Athens in 
the days of Pericles. The competition was be- 
tween the highest genius; the greatest excel- 
lence: the competitor had the most cultivated 
talent of his day for his jury, and the world for 
his auditors. e man who appeals to universal 
criticism, has need of it for his reward; the 
tribunal by which he is judged should not the 
less be the authority for its expression. We can 
conceive cases where it may be difficult to obtain 
an entirely competent tribunal, others in which 
it would be impossible to express more than a 
qualified decision; each manufacturer showing 
equal points of excellence, one in design, another 
in execution, others in which the disparity is 
but of degree. We believe, nevertheless, rules 
meeting the general requisitions to obtain a deci- 
sion just epee ya manufacturer, sufficient to 
ensure him a well-merited patro of opinion, 
- ay Ee it be coneubanel Seu 
ence is, in cases, conditional, as 

details ; it is absolute only in essential a 
Whatever is requisite to perfection in the Fine 
Arts, is requisite also in Art applied to manufac- 
tures ; the difference is in the special application 
of certain rules. In Fine Art we seek dignity, 
simplicity, truth; in Manufactures, design, 
elaboration, both subservient to utility. As 
all degrees of created beings are adapted to their 

RS P 

external condition, so should all productions of 
the Technical Arts be designed with special 
reference to their end. Fine Art reads poeti- 
cally the spirit of Nature; Art applied to manu- 
facture should seek to breathe Spirit into mat- 
ter, to impart to it beauty, and significance. 
Even as a good picture cannot be jw with- 








out reference to its theme, so can no manufac- 
tured work be considered without reference to 
the quality of its material, this being frequently the 
test of merit. Originality, simplicity, perfection 
of form, harmony of colour, imitation which 
embodies the spirit of Nature, are precepts 
for all. Whoever founds his claim to attention 
upon imitation of an. particular master or age, 
must seek his re in those alone who are iis 
followers. We are threatened at the present 
day with the imitation ype Art, na 
lated to render popular forms ornamen 
totally at variance with existing customs, disso- 
i from all ideas, that impart to the age 
its form and pressure, never successful to the 
eye of the experienced—which only produces a 
proportionate excellence, and that generally in 
the manual part. For all these reasons we trust 
manufacturers will be associated with artists in 
the adjudication of prizes. No effort of the 
nature of this Exhibition will, however, be suc- 
cessful unless it be met with an enlightened 
appreciation on the part of the public. We are 
afraid great misapprehension exists among many 
as to the capabilities of the English artist, the 
manufacturer, and artisan. That they are infe- 
rior as to design in many respects, cannot be 
denied; that they are so inferior as to imply 
what some seek to establish—their inability to 
excel—we utterly deny. Let us but recall what 
has been the condition of our industrial pro- 
and take the commencement of the reign 
of George III. as our — of review. Dating 
from 1760, we shall find that the system of inter- 
communication, so essential to manufacturers, 
was everywhere improved. Roads were planned, 
and executed, and finally perfected by the genius 
of McAdam and Telfo Canals were made 
under the auspices of the Duke of Bridgewater, 
the works of Brindley, Whitworth, Smeaton, and 
Telford, to the extent of more than two thou- 
sand miles. Discoveries of the utmost import- 
ance were announced in chemistry, pure and 
applied. From Black to Faraday there is one 
iNastrions succession of great names. They 
met equal competitors in men who applied 
science to mechanical power. By Watt, Fulton, 
Miller, Taylor, and i mn, that mighty 
agent was organised directed which gave to 
Steam dominion over space, which enables it, 
alike defiant of tempest and of tide, spurning 
the fickleness of wind and the faithlessness of 
waves, to bear the produce of commerce on 
every sea, which it has made the high-road of 
nations. By Watt, also, the steam-engine was 
organised into a machine of boundless power, 
infinite in its application, capable of the most 
delicate manipulations; the prime mover of 
manufacturing operation; the no less moral 
cause of progressive civilisation. Second in im- 
portance to this alone, in 1765, John Harrison 
claimed and received the reward offered by the 
nation for the best chronometer, which the 
genius of others has now made common. Pot- 
tery, to the close of the seventeenth century, 
produced nothing but coarse wares; in 1763 
Josiah Wedgwood originated the Staffordshire 
ware, which was carried by his knowledge, skill, 
and perseverance, to a degree of excellence 
which, in several points, has never been sur- 
and in some has never been equalled. 
is success was the spirit that evoked the 
talent since displayed, and which has secured to 
this country a most important branch of internal 
and foreign commerce. The rise and progress 
of the Cotton Manufacture is, perhaps, the most 
extraordinary page in the annals of human 
industry ; it was advanced by men in the hum- 
blest condition toa m exhibiting the utmost 
degree of intellectual contrivance. From 1750, 
when the fly shuttle was invented, to 1787, when 
Watt brought the power of steam into operation, 
every year had been marked by improvement, 
and there are few names more honourable in 
the history of invention, if we judge of them by 
their results, than those of James Hargreaves, 
Richard Arkwright, Samuel Crompton, and Dr. 
Carpenter. In 1835 the number of self-acting 
looms was 109,626, whilst the entire manufacture 
afforded occupation for 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 
persons. The quantity of cottons printed in 
1796 was 20,621,797, and in 1830, $47,450,299, 
being more than ten times the quantity printed 





at the beginning of the century, whilst it is less 
by 55,971,101 _ than the quantity rted 
in 1844. In 1801 Birmingham contained 73,670 
inhabitants ; in 1841, 181,116; the number of 
houses in 1821 was 23,096; in 1841, 40,291, an 
increase occasioned by improvements in mecha- 
nical methods of production. The same results 
— be shown as pe early are G Ww, 
and Liverpool, the ing of cotton. “Gl 
the especial ‘object of former legislation, which 
tried its “'prentice hand” at every scheme for 
its ruin, happily survived, and now feels its 
course unchecked, the genius of its manufac. 
turers being unfettered by the happier influence 
of the legislation of Sir Robert Peel. We can 
now rival the foreign artist; in a few years, per- 
haps even in 1851, it will be shown we have sur- 
passed him. Similar results might be obtained 
from every branch of the Industrial Arts. There 
are some yet lingering amongst us who may 
remember the dawn of this progress; there are 
none, the least observant, who cannot bear witness 
to its rapid course. We could have wished 
to trace it more accurately to the present day, 
but this our present space precludes; in a 
future number we shail return to this subj 
Our readers cannot but remember how frequently 
we have called attention to the necessity and 
importance of such exhibitions, how often we 
have sought, by criticisms and elaborate illustra- 
tions, to show not only what Continental nations 
could execute, but what we must be prepared to 
rival, if we would not lose the place we occupy 
amongst those by whom the Arts of Peace have 
been advanced, nor our position in the com- 
merce of the world. It is not three years since 
that we asked the assistance of an able public 
minister to effect what is now sought under 
se ae ee it is but justice to say, if we 

i it was because, upon due consideration, 
details of this we shall t to our readers. 
Our task has been now to place before them the 
position in which the manufacturer, the artist, 
and the public occupy in respect to the object 
sought by the promoters of the Exhibition of 
the Industrial Arts in 1851.* 


—_~——= 


MURAL PAINTING IN ENGLAND. 
BY MRS. MERRIFIELD. 


THE impulse recently given to mural painting in 
this country by the commission on the fine Arta, 
and the frescoes with which the new Houses of 
Parliament are now being decorated, may be 
considered as having led to the revival of an 
old Art in which our ancestors delighted, rather 
than to the introduction of anew one. Although 
ee in buon-fresco, as it was practised by the 

Italian artists of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, may have been but ao od 
known in land, yet mural painting has been 
practised here from an early period, and perhaps 
there are few nations which ing the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries affo: greater 
encouragement to the Arts than our own. 
It was too much the fashion in Italy to regard 
the oltramontani with contempt; and from cer- 
tain expressions of Benvenuto Cellini we collect 
that the English in particular, who lived on the 
western yr anny Be Europe, almost on the 
confines of the itable world, pong Neg 





obscurity in which they have lain so long con- 
cealed, might perhaps, if they could have been 
placed before him, have induced the great Floren- 
tine to have formed a better opinion of the civili- 
sation and technical skill our ancestors in 
the decorative Arts. The English, who had not 
the advantages of the Italians in possessing 80 
many of the sculptured remains of antiquity, 
were, it must be acknowledged, far inferior to 
them in design; but in mechanical skill our 
artists of the middle ages were fully equal and 
in some cases superior to the Italians. In illumi- 
nating and missal painting they were at least 
their equals, in glass painting they surpassed 

* A Report of the Progress of the Exposition will be 
found at p. 32 of this number of the Art~Journal. 
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them : were acquainted with and practised 
a pen process for painting ant tuiniog 
garments, which was communicated as a secret 
by a Flemish embroiderer, with whose business 
it may have interfered, to a French artist or 
amateur, (Johannes Archerius) in Italy. Enamel- 
ling, which was practised in the reigns of the first 
two Edwards, (Walpole says, without mentioning 
his authority, by Greek artists,) was, however, 
known to Anglo-Saxons. In ecclesiastical 
architecture of a bold, origi and peculiar 
style, the works of the ish will not suffer 
by a comparison with edi of the same 
age in Italy, either for the grandeur of the 
design, or the beauty of the details. The Cathe- 
drals of York, and Salisbury, and Westminster 
Al , were erected as early as the first half of 
the thirteenth cen We had sculptors of 
our own as well as painters and architects, and 
one of the former, described as Magister Gugli- 
elmus Anglicus, who flourished in the fourteenth 
century, was possessed of sufficient skill in his 
art, to obtain employment in the court of the 
Prince of Savoy, where he modelled a whole- 
length figure of the Countess of Savoy in wax. 
Nor should we omit to mention the excellence 
of the English medieval embroidery, which as it 
was sometimes employed in portraying historical 
subjects on the robes we rw beg ae 
be included among the arts of design. e 
English were not behind their Continental 
neighbours in their fondness for mural paintings 
although inferior to them in design, is evident 
from the specimens of medizval Art still exist- 
ing in this country, and from the instructions 
for executing them contained in MSS. preserved 
in our public libraries. 

While admitting the inferiority of the English 
in design, we must not overlook the fact that it 
was the custom of the great Italian painters, and 
especially of the earlier ones, to visit distant 
places, which they decorated with their works, 
thus promoting the cause of Art by multiplying 
good examples. The Florentine, Giotto, visited 
Pisa, Padua, Rome, Naples, and, as some say, 
Avignon ; Leonardo da Vinci, in the prime of 
life, divided his time between Florence and 
Milan, and died in France: and there is 
searcely a painter of celebrity in Italy who 
was not invited to paint in the principal cities 
of the different states, where he not only 
profited by the example of his predeces- 
sors, but left specimens of his own skill for 
the instruction of future artists. But England 
had not this advantage, the country was con- 
sidered so distant, and the people so 
that few Italian artists of note, especially the 
Frescanti, could be persuaded to visit it; mural 
painting, therefore, although generally practised 
in this country up to a certain period, made but 
little progress in attaining the higher qualities 
of Art, and at length was su by the in- 
fluence of the Reformation, and the a 
ment afforded to many ish artists who 
visited this country, and painted pictures on 
panel and canvass. These pictures had, in some 
respects, an advantage over mural paintings, in- 


Mural paintings of historical subjects were 
executed in this country at least as early as the 
reign of Henry III.; they were employed in the 
decoration, both of churches and of royal 
The paintings hitherto discovered here, ed, 
with very few exceptions, to ecclesiastical edifices, 
and there is reason to believe that the churches 
of Italy were scarcely more decorated with 
paintings than those of England ; at least, those 
of the ay — nye: counties. — 
a month e t the necessary i 
churches bring to light some of the old mural 

intings, with which it appears that it was 

01 the custom to decorate the whole of 
i i village churches. In the 


churches of the villages of Preston and Ports- 
lade are known to have been so decorated. A 
painting has recently been discovered beneath 
the whitewash in the interior of Linfield 
Church ; and many others might be mentioned, 
but it is un to refer to them here, as 
they have already been described in the Archeo- 
logical Journal amd other works. I shall now 





the productions of the best masters 
period in the princi i 


churches, with the productions of 
Giotto. Perhaps, if the Italian village c 
of the fourteenth century, (if any such exist) were 
stripped of their whitewash, they might i 
paintings of no higherorder than which once 
cov the walls of our own village churches. 
Many of the paintings in ecclesiastical edifices 
i to be of the time of 
.; the subjects are such as wure 
usual at that period ; a gigantic S. Christopher ; a 
i i with arrows; a 8. Michael, 
with his wings of peacock's feathers, weighing 
the souls of the departed, with Satan on one side 
waiting for his prey, and on the other iri 
of the deceased praying at the feet of 
or of some saint, for her intercession 
tection. In Preston Church there is, in iti 
to these subjects, a painting representing 
death of Thomas & Becket, in which the 
ened figures, with their small heads and 
feet, remind one of those in the Bayeux tapestry. 
The pointed shoes of the figures may afford a 
clue to the date of the picture ; while 
kneeling before the altar, is as 
wounded by the sword of one of his assailants ; 
Brito, the of the four knights, turns away 
his head as if he repented of the crime he had 
intended to commit: on the other side of the 
altar an 1 stretches his arms as if to inter- 
cede for et. In Chichester Cathedral a 
painting of a higher order was discovered some 
years since, and preserved by the care of one of 
the prebends, who caused it to be covered with a 
glass: the subject is the Virgin and Child, with 
scattering incense: the expression of 
figures is pleasing, the proportio 


e paintings at 
tho-csieusing to guetiodkahy Sochpranth gay: 
blue, green, of the brightest hues, are set off 
gilding, and the long robe of the virgin i 
covered with gold fleurs-de-lys. This painti 
also is considered to be of the age of 
Ill. The victories of Edward abroad secured 

to his subjects at home, and gave 
ae to cultivate the Arts, which were 
seminated in the provinces, and continued 
exist in ite of the disastrous civil wars of the 


. 


held on the even tenor of their way, and con- 
tinued to fill their churches with pictures. Those 
in Linfield Church were probably executed 
during the reign of Edward IV. or Edward VY. 
The Reformation, begun uy Wickliffe, and 
established under Henry VIIL, by condemning 
pictures in churches as superstitions, con- 
tributed not a little to ber decline of mural 
painting in this country, perhaps rendered 
us as a nation not altogether undeserving of the 
contempt with which Cellini was accustomed 

speak of us. An expression —— Sir 
W. Monson, in his account of Acts of Eli 
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taste of Charles I. again restored for a time the 
love of the arts in this country, but it was stifled 
furious and i zeal of 
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in this style may be ! 
for fresco painting contained in a MS. written by 
John Martin in 1699, which is now in the Soane 
Museum. These directions are written ap 

rently by a person conversant with the practice 
of the art, and as none of the technical terms 
are borrowed from a foreign language, and there 
are some few points in these instructions which 


to suppose that the English painters occasionally 
practised this art. Since the commencement of 
the present century, successful attempts have 
been made at different times to restore the art 
of fresco painting in this country ; and recently 
the example of the German school of fresco- 
painters, and the encouragement afforded by the 
commission of the Fine Arts, have given it an 
additional stimulus. We earnestly hope that 
the time will soon come when the best painters 
of this country, following in the path so success- 
fully trodden by Messrs. Dyce, Maclise, Cope, 
Herbert and others, will devote their best ener- 
gies to the attainment of this most noble art. 
The interest taken by the public in the frescoes 
by our native artists in the Houses of Parliament, 
already great, is daily increasing, and we may 
venture to anticipate that before long the 
removal of the scaffolding which conceals the 
newly painted pictures from the ardent gaze of 
the spectator, will be desired with as much 
eagerness as it was in Rome when the “ Last 
Judgment” of Michael Angelo was about to be 
exhibited for the first time to the expectant and 


admiring crowd. 


_—— 


ART-MANUFACTURES IN THE 
CLASSICAL EPOCHS. 


BY DR. EMIL BRAUN. 





INTRODUCTORY. 


Ant affords to the human mind a peculiar mode 
of expression, which can be obtained by no other 
means. The power of plastic representation 

by man alone, of all created beings, 
is able to bring before our senses objects and 
ideas, which neither the of the most 
gifted poets, nor any of the many idioms adopted 
by science, can express by words. We find, 
accordingly, artists at all periods within the 
memory of man, although their mode of proceed- 
ing in giving utterance to their feelings, or, 
rather, in acting upon their contemporaries, is 
very different. In the attempt to discover what 
first called into existence those wonders of 
artistic creation amongst the works of the an- 


cients, which have obtained the highest meed of 
praise, ive at once that the magic power 
of Greek lies especially — wise system | 
adaptation, a just proportion between means anc 
dat-bitetan the human want seeking grati- 
cation, and the method adopted to attain 
the end. Nota single product of ancient work- 
manship exists unmarked by a certain stamp 
which Greek Art endeavoured to impress upon 
every thing created by the hand of man. From 
the slightest trait of handwriting, up to the 

ighest creations of human genius, we are en- 
abled to recognise throughout one pervading 
yer one’ peculiar feeling characterising the 


Even those who ed teGenk py the 
poetical language inscrii . upon 
all objects of ordinary use, in the richest vate 
of ornament and figurative representation, must 
receive & iking impression from the just 
balance preserved een = material of — 
an object is composed, its ultimate purpose, an 
the aaa mode of decoration, conferred 
upon it. Utility is the most characteristic attri- 
bute of Greek manufactures, and it would be 
difficult to find a single example amongst arti- 
cles of classical workmanship, of which it might 
be said that it was merely tasteful and elegant, 
without being adapted to the especial object for 
which it was intended. Taste and utility are 
always identical in works of Greek handicraft, 
and it is on this account that we find men, who 
are exclusively devoted to Fine Art, occupied 
with the study of those monuments of old, which 
were originally considered as the offspring of 
the merely practical faculties of man. 

In modern times this intimate connection 
between art and manufactures is almost entirely 
destroyed, or at least fatally disturbed. Those 

ho interfere in matters of taste are generally 
an looked upon both by artists and handicrafts- 
men. The latter entertain the prejudice, that 
to aim at beauty has a tendency to weaken what 
is called good and solid work, whilst artists 
consider such persons calculated to corrupt and 
degrade the highest and most noble faculties of 
the human mind. 

Dissimilarity of principles exercises a very 
dangerous influence not only upon distinct 
classes of society, but even upon whole nations ; 
and, whilst it may be said of English manufac- 
turers that they enter into a successful rivalry 
with the Greeks themselves, in every quality 
relating to practical utility, they have, on the 
other hand, systematically cast aside every trace 
of the ornamental character which has for many 
thousand — embellished this extensive depart- 
ment of At first sight indeed it appears 
consolatory to be relieved from all those sense- 
less and useless accessories which luxury, since 
the sixteenth century, has lavished upon objects 
of every-day utility, no less than upon the 
splendid residences, which are the peculiar pre- 
rogative of kings and noblemen. Experience has 
at last however shown, that so complete an 
abstraction of all decoration is repugnant to per- 
sons of refined taste, who are instinctively 
prompted to desire from objects designed for 
ordinary use, that same outward stamp im- 
pressed by the Almighty upon the productions 
of nature, as a symbolic indication of their 
inward meaning. ' 

English manufacturers may in this respect be 
compared to the useful essences and extracts 
obtained by chemistry from a thousand plants 
and inorganic substances, all uniform and mono- 
tonous in aspect, and requiring each a labelled 
superscription even for those conversant with 
their nature. French workmanship pro- 
duces a totally different impression. On entering 
a Parisian warehouse containing specimens of 
any branch of industry, we are delighted by a 
smiling variety of forms and colours, seeming 
almost to rival the brightness of a flower-garden 
pocepering under wise and friendly culture. 

ersons, however, who are accustomed to the 
minute and impartial analysis of objects of this 
kind, are generally able to detect a want of just 
adaptation in the productions of French industry, 
sometimes even serious defects of construction, 
so that its more artificial flowers, their bright 
colours destitute of perfume, only cheat the 
eye with a false semblance of nature, without 








representing the essential idea of the objects 
imitated in so futile and illusory a manner. 

Proceeding farther in this kind of comparison, 
we ive that French manufactures, distin- 
quhed 2 solely by the external attributes of 
beauty, are of an ephemeral character, and are 
scarcely entitled to the praise of solidity and 
fitness, even when entirely remodelled ; while 
English inventions always present an excellent 
material of which may be said, what Michael 
Angelo, in one of his sonnets, has asserted of 
every block of marble ; each one of which, as he 
declares, conceals within itself an image of sur- 
prising beauty, awaiting only the divine artist 
who may be able to draw aside the rough mantle 
cast upon it by Nature. Thus, all English manu- 
factures appear to wait for such a master, capa- 
ble of revealing to the world their inward, but 
often deeply hidden, beauty. 

To show that we are speaking, not theoreti- 
cally, but from experience, I shall describe the 
impression which the Germans received from 
the first specimens of ish manufactures 
brought over to the Continent, when the com- 
munication between the two countries was re- 
established after the peace of 1815. The family 
connections into which the Coburgs entered 
with the Royal House of England, are of an im- 
portance to the history of commerce, not much 
inferior to that ascribed by the Greeks to Amasis, 
who, as is universally known, opened Egypt for 
the first time to the national intercourse of the 
people of the West. This memorable event 
occurred at a time when all Europe was morally 
exhausted, even in regard to matters of taste. 
The tendency of Napoleon’s court had converted 
the whole of the higher classes of society into a 
masquerading party. Simplicity and truth were 
no longer to be found. Even the implements 
required for daily use were become totally un- 

le by being overloaded with decorative 
elements, which, instead of being an improve- 
ment, were really an impediment to their useful 
application. Comforts were converted into 
torments, and instruments invented for econo- 
— time and power, caused rather a waste of 
th. 

It was with a general shout of joy that sensible 
men hailed English improvements, the real 
value of which was concealed from the eyes of 
the ignorant crowd, but was quickly discovered 
and highly estimated by those who in vain, 
pate | a similar reform. At first the delight 
produced by the highly practical character of 
such inventions, made even men of taste entirely 
forget that taste itself was absent. It was not 
till after a longer acquaintance that they began 
to discover a certain want of life which did not 
admit of that feeling of, so to speak, friendly 
companionship with which every man of scien- 
tific practical pursuit is accustomed to regard 
the instruments he habitually employs. They 
arrived at last at the conclusion, that to effect 
an harmonious union between such implements 
and the every-day purposes of life for which 
they are required, another feeling is requisite 
than that of practical utility only. 

Some examples will illustrate the psycho- 
logical process upon which all such reformations 
depend, and without the just knowledge and 
thorough understanding of which the study even 
of Greek Art-manufacture is a mere trivial 
occupation leading to no useful result. Arms 
are regarded by those who make use of them, 
almost as inseparable companions, which become 
invested, in their imaginations, with a living 
form, and are generally addressed and spoken of 
as fellow-creatures. Every nation has, even in 
modern times, a system of its own for adorning 
implements of war and the chase, and nothing 
therefore could be so striking, sometimes even 
so heart-stirring, as the effect produced by the 
introduction of British fire-arms, the marvellous 
improvements on which threw every sportsman 
on the Continent into raptures, when these 
weapons were brought over at the period we 
have alluded to. These highly perfected instru- 
ments, like the lyre in the d of Arion, when 


made use of by practised hunters, became in- 
stantly endowed with life. Soon afterwards, 
however, the extreme plainness of their con- 
struction, destitute of all outward ornament; 
caused the feeling of their being deficient in 
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some important Comparison with the 
poetically adorned arms of old ——e 
the feeling of this want in implements i 
well co They were finally looked 
upon rather in the light of philosophical instru- 
ments than as objects connected with the plea- 
sures of the chase or the association of the days 
of chivalry. They were of course imitated, and 
on this occasion became nationalised. But here 
a very important fact was observed. The ex- 
ternal form was improved, only when foreign 
manufacturers applied themselves thoroughly to 
understand the system of proportion, and the 
solidity and good sense of the whole method of 
English construction. As soon as an attempt 
was made to invest them with ornaments, laid 
on without being organically connected with the 
weapon itself, they looked as awkward as an 
English gentleman attired in French costume 
before his manners have become adapted to 
Continental taste and fashions. 

If we look back to the past, and ask from 
history whether Art and Manufactures sustained 
in ancient times a similar separation without 
being for ever dissevered, we meet with a remark- 
able and highly important fact, afforded by 
Roman history, which affords to us a most 
striking analogy with the present state of 
Art in England, in opposition to its deve- 
lopment in the south of Europe. Before the 
Romans were intimately acquainted with 
Greek Art, their taste must have followed a 
direction very similar to that of the English 
even in the present day. Their mental faculties 
had an exclusively practical aim. Grace and 
beauty were at first repugnant to them, and were 
held to be no better t a spiritual poison by 
those Quirites of old, who looked upon the 
Greeks much in the same light as thorough- 
going practical Englishmen of business now con- 
sider the French. Later, however, eens 
their system, and it is difficult to say what might 
otherwise have been the fate of this powerful 
and truly great nation, had she continued to 
despise Greek culture and to direct her attention 
only to the material and outward interests of life. 

Nations follow their instinct like individuals, 
and it must be attributed to that bias of good 
sense which characterises the British public, 
that it has now become more desirous of instruc- 
tion in matters of taste, than even those nations 
who for many centuries have been devoted to 
the Fine Arts and Art-Manufactures. The Art- 
Journal, in which we now write, is a living proof 
of our assertion : while the number of its sub- 
scribers daily increases, similar publications on 
the Continent either drag out a languid existence 
or actually die of inanition. 

The cause of a fact so contradictory is mani- 
fest. As a building, however massive and splen- 
did, cannot maintain its equilibrium without 
resting on a solid foundation, neither can Art 
take root firmly without that basis afforded by 
national well-being, , and commercial pros- 
perity. Whilst England, happily, possesses these 
indispensable requisites, in ce and Germany 
such conditions are at present wanti In 
addition to these disadvantages, journals, having 
for their especial object the diffusion of artistic 
knowledge, are conducted in both countries upon 
a plan which necessarily circumscribes their 
power of influencing the public mind. They 
treat the subject in a manner neither so purely 
scientific as to interest and instruct the con- 
noisseur, nor yet sufficiently popular to engage 
the attention of the many, by connecting Art 
with the universal and every-day wants and 
necessities of life. 

In the endeavour to give an account of the 

man of the ancients, we find that 
by far the greater part of Greek and Roman 
monuments are products rather of a manufac- 
ture-like multiplication or reproduction, than 
the offspring of High Art in the stricter sense. 
In proof of this assertion, which at first cannot 
fail to appear somewhat paradoxical, it will be 
necessary to enter into details better avoided at 
the present moment, as it is much more impor- 
tant to obtain, on first setting out, a clear under- 
standing of the argument, rather than to heap 
up facts which ought only to be admitted in 
their proper place. To reduce the question to 
all the simplicity requisite for practical purposes, 





we must be allowed to extend our prefatory 
introduction far beyond the limits generally 
assigned to such a preliminary exposition. The 

d on which we propose to erect the system 
of Archxological instruction, is still occupied by 
prejudices which have done much greater injury 
to the cause of true knowledge, than can be 
counterbalanced, for some time to come, by the 
most learned demonstrations. An over-estima- 
tion of the material part of Greek workmanship 
has confused the heads both of the artist and of 
a 

e admiration, in itself just, yet carried to an 
undue extreme, of the fundamental principles 
of Greek Art, has brought ridicule upon the 
antiquarians of the old school. Practically 

ing, the idolatry of which classical Art has 

been made so exclusively the object, has been, 
sd mip impediment = Sp Se eae 
standing and appreciation of the a 
excellence which aundaien every production 
of the Greek poets. The real and enlightened 
admirer of Hellenic Art will, at once, admit the 
never-to-be-forgotten fact, that the whole amount 
of the Archological treasures put together, does 
not possess half the value of that portion of 
ancient literature, for which the present times 
are indebted to the sound criticisms of the 
Alexandrine grammarians; and that there is 
scarcely a single monument of antiquity which, 
judging it impartially, can be com in the 
excellence of its execution, with the perfection 
attained by Raphael and Michael Angelo. The 
actual originals, of which all present existing 
monuments of classical antiquity are but a faint 
reflection, are for ever lost, and we possess no- 
thing which enables us to make a fair and just 
comparison between the century of Raphael and 
the period of Phidias and Praxiteles. Even the 
remains of the Parthenon cannot be com 
with any of the highly-finished works of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci or Albert Durer. But the imparti 
eye of the real connoisseur in the highest — 
ment of Art, may discover in the marbles which 
will bear henceforward Lord Elgin’s name—our 
acquaintance with them, and, perhaps, their 
salvation from eventful destruction being due to 
him—traces of that absolute perfection spoken 
of by ancient writers. Nay, further than this, 
we find in even inferior works of the classical 
period a soul and spirit in the conception of the 
subject, a fundamental good sense in the carry- 
ing out of thoughts the most poetical, and a 
skilful adaptation of all ornamental finish, which 
throw into the shade, by comparison, the most 
exquisite monuments of the cinque-cento. 

ven Raphael, when he endeavoured to intro- 
duce higher Art into the inferior regions of 
common life, did not attain the simplicity of the 
Greeks. Benvenuto Cellini too, who is the 
worthy representative of the school of Michael 
Angelo, was the propagator rather of a deterio- 
rated than of a high tone of taste. L 
diffuses widely everywhere the seeds of degen- 
eracy, and eventually, of utter destruction, 
even through the fertile domain of Art and 
Poetry. The sixteenth century is a striking 
proof of this assertion, and those employed in 
the production of Art-manufactures might easily 
be misled by adopting as their guide the pre- 
vailing taste of that splendid epoch, despite its 
high qualifications. Classical Art, on the con- 
trary, presents a rich abundance of elements 
which, thoroughly and practically studied, en- 
able the manufacturer to produce everything 

i by the wants and refinements of 
modern civilised life. 

To those who have gone through the discip- 
line of such an education may be applied the 
saying of a celebrated German scholar, 
who, when called upon in 1813 to bear arms 
in common with all the learned men of Ger- 
many, left his comrades far behind him by the 
rapid progress which he made in military accom- 
plishments. In answer to the question, “how 
can you, a man of Greek and Latin, perform so 
well the part of a soldier?” He replied, “I am 
a philologue, and a philologue is a man who can 
do everything !” 

Bestowing a rapid glance upon the history of 
Greek Art, we are at once struck by the remark- 
able fact, that Athens, though the very centre of 
High Art, was by no means the chief place for 





Art-manufactures. This ive was reserved 
for Italy, where all manifestations of Greek 
genius found a practical application. We point 
out as a striking example the n splen- 
dour of Magna Grecia and Sicily, which was as 
brilliant as the coi of Athens was simple 
and old-fashioned. No one looking at these 
rude, and for the most emblems 
of Minerva would be in to suppose them 
produced by the country in which the full power 
of Phidias was developed, while the almost in- 
exhaustible abundance of the most exquisite 
representations on the coins of Naples, Tarento, 
and above all, of Syracuse, are the only remains 
which can convey to us anything like an approxi- 
mate idea of that refined mode of treating metals, 
which the gold and ivory statues of the ‘period 
of Pericles must certainly have shown. 

Medals and coins constitute the most brilliant 
portion of the Art-manufactures of the ancients, 
and deserve particular attention under this point 
of view. By the examination of such treasures 
of Art, adapted for immediate and common use, 
we shall learn much that is curious, and which 
may likewise serve as a guide for those who are 
occupied with the practical application of High 
Art to purposes of practical utility. Not that 
we consider it possible that our modern system 
of coinage, which is now, in all —— for 
ever ruined, should be improved by this study, 
but it may, perhaps, be advisable to become 
acquainted with those principles which the an- 
cients unconsciously followed in the employment 
of the high symbolical language of Art, in pre- 
ference to literal inscription. Were no 
other advan to be derived from such a study 
than that of obtaining a more accurate acquaint- 
ance with the coin of our own times, such an 
advance in self-knowledge might prove of the 
highest utility, by placing forcibly before our 
eyes those deficiencies and weaknesses which 
at present deprive Art of all hope of success. 

ext to the numismatic department comes 
that of engraved stones, belonging also to Art- 
man re. Many of these gems must be con- 
sidered as specimens of the most refined work- 
manship, but their origin is still of a secondary 
character; being due to that tendency towards 
the multiplication of the noblest and most re- 
nowned creations of artistic genius, which, in 
ancient times, was furthered by numismatic re- 
production, as in modern days by steel and 
copper-plate engraving. The criticism required 
dla ranch of ancient agrees = 

me more interesting ——— m wit 
the mode of treating the pn opted by the 
gem-engravers from the period of the cinque- 
cento up to the present time, when it has been 
almost entirely superseded by the use of in- 


li. 
“The same classes of Art are not always iden- 
tical in ancient and modern times; there are even 
instances where no analogy whatever exists be- 
tween menage yp gona ene boning the 
same name. It a strange when we 
aces) tied. cath: @ dilemmas. te te 00 fund 
between ancient and modern pottery, the system 
of treatment being entirely dissimilar, We shall 
endeavour to inquire into the principles adopted 
by the ancients for the management of such 
materials, by means of which they were enabled 
to invest ordi gifts with the spiritual gifts 
and attributes of high Art. Some knowl of 
the man’ ing processes employed by them 
would prove highly interesting, were we so 
fortunate as to succeed in obtaining some traces 
of their methods by the aid of critical investiga- 


tion. 

Clay is one of the ch but most useful 
substances for which Art is indebted to nature. 
The ancients have displayed wonderful skill in 

ting it to every purpose, and architecture, as 
wellas sculpture, has derived advantage from 
its use. In the middle ages it was not neglected, 
but since the bright epoch of the cinque-cento, 
it has been almost forgotten, and it is reserved 
for our century to revive the employment of so 
economical _ ean a material. y vo 
enquiry into the meth working and apply- 
ing it will make us acquainted with a great many 
particulars, which may, perhaps, interest those 
of our manufacturers who are occupied with the 


restoration of terra-cotta work. commerce 
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quality himself to minister to the exigen- 
cies of the day. The exertions of our greatest 
artists to introduce a better system of taste, will 
prove utterly useless and unsuccessful. so long 
as they continue to despise the employment of 
cach chesthnand methods as we have indicated. 


life even by sculpture. 
by affection for the adornment of those recep- 
tacles where the last remains of beloved parents, 
relatives and friends, have found a place of rest, 
her friendly aid, and the 
consolation 


~ this first article, 
cursory and allu- 
sive. Our present aim has merely been to clear 


as, 
to 


the ground and, trace out the outlines of the 
groups, which will, afterwards, claim our whole 
attention. For the present it is enough to have 
pointed out the direction which we purpose 
giving to our thoughts, and if we are, at times, 
obliged to enter inte the labyrinths of eompara- 
tive analysis, our readers may feel satisfied that 
such apparent digressions have no other aims 
than to simplify the principal subject, and to 
assure ourselves as much brevity as possible in 
the elucidation of arguments which-may truly be 
said to speak for themselves. 


———¢-———— 


SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL ART, 


IN EIGHTY PLATES, BY LEWIS GRUNEB, 
WITH A PREFACE AND EXPLANATORY NOTES, 
BY DR. EMIL BRAUN, OF ROME. 


BY MRS. JAMESON. 


Norarne could ul emery ~ ode | 
pearance of this ificent work in its p 
completed state ; all the aids that can be given 
to our artistic manufactures, during the next 
few months, will be eagerly sought ; and this 
is one of the best. That it should be given 
to us at a price which our French neighbours 
would term “ fabulous ”—a price, which brings 
either the complete collection or the —— 
prints within reach of the student or wo s 
in all the various departments of ornamental 
Art, is owing to the enlightened patronage 
of the Government. Here are eighty plates, 
ing twenty-four inches by twenty each, 
of models and patterns from Gothic and Clas- 
sical authorities, chiefly Antique and Italian, 
some of them outlines, exquisitely exact and 


vied coloured fo half of them at least most 
Vivi 


coloured, for twelve guineas. Wood-car- 
vers, bookbinders, china- painters, calico-printers, 
house-decorators, ecclesiastical architects, may 
all find something here to bear on their 

tive pursuits or professions. The plates have 
been prepared by Mr. Lewis Gruner, well-known 
for his work on the fresco decorations of the 
palaces and churches of Italy, and are intro- 
duced by a preface, with explanatory remarks 
on each plate, by Dr. Emil Braun, who has 
achieved a Euro reputation, not only as 
a profound scholar and antiquarian, but for 
the exquisite taste and skill with which he 
has advocated and carried out the application 

of classical Art to modern of utili 
and ornament ;—not with that formal, theatrical 
pedantry which made a classical taste some time 
ago so supremely ridiculous, and by its reaction, 
threw us into all the vile vagaries of the Rococo 
mania; nor yet with that heedless commixture 
of styles in which what was beautiful and choice 
in itself became absurd from misapplication ; 
but with the profoundest feeling of beauty, 
grace, and fitness. In the sense of fitness lies 
the morality of Art, as i le from it as 
mo from true religion. Dr. Braun in 

js well written and suggestive preface says— 
“ & just comprehension of Art cannot be attained 
by the exelusive study of ancient monuments. A 
wer of universal is required for its 


con- 
ditions, upon which the direction taken by fine 
Art, in branches, and im matters of 
indivi and private taste, always depends.”’ 
That is to say, to put the same thought into 
a familiar form, because we have Greek vases 
and Greek cornices, we need not have Greek 
fenders and fire-irons, nor Attic boxes, 
Dr. Braun tells. us, that “to these influ- 
encing conditions was former! ible only at 
Rome and at Parie;” 6 trath confirmed tp the 
number of our young students who can in any 
degree afford it, who even now go to those 
schools to learn the higher branches of their 


on. 

In this book, taking the plates and letterpress 
together, two ascenapliched foreigners have 
united to bring some of the principles of taste 
in Ornamental Art, ready analysed and illustrated, 
to our hand, and to make them available for 
home study. 











as the phrase is, 

eecrean as 
° 

scaliow anit iieaemcanaaal 


aim to catch the eye by 
thing fitted to attract those 
for 


all the capabilities which such a 
seem to require, has been well 
late number of this Journal :*—“ 
ledge of the principles of taste 
would jeer at the very mention 
chief standard for selection is the 
of a pattern to what is at the time 
excellence in design is not heeded b 
all, for they are insensible to it.” 
among the patrons of Ornamental Art! 

This is only one out of a thousand instances 
of such solecisms, shocking to a just and culti- 
vated taste, and amounting, im this instance, not 
merely to the misapplication but the absolute. 
profanation of a beautiful and, in its origin, a 
seri idea. The student of Mr. Gruner's 

would not be likely to fall into such 
errors, because the principles laid down are ana- 
lysed as well as illustrated : the conditions under 
which each ornament may with propriety be imi- 
tated or applied—its elementary forms in their 
combination, either luxuriantly developed or 


a 


medium 


Vi 
feted 


these are 


hend ; and this, let us confess it at once, is what 
the foreign artisans have hitherto understood 
far better than ourselves. 
No—we are not, after all, so very selfish, we 
English, as our Continental neighbours believe 
us to be. The intense impression of our national 
and trading selfishness which exists on the Con- 
tinent, must have been modified by late events. 
How much it has injured the interests of our 
manufacturers, and the consumption of our home 
ce, cannot be conceived but by those who 
travelled th Franee and 5 or 
resided long in the towns of those coun- 
tries. All the more intelli portion of our 
traders and manufacturers begin to be ashamed 
of this narrow spirit, and the almost unanimous. 
response, when the question was placed before 
them, “ Whether the ensuing competition and 
i ion should or should not be open to all 
nations?” is a proof that we are outgrowing some 
of our distasteful prejudices. There may be pride 
in this response, but ener ore tm 
is some comfort that the English people are begi 
ning to define in a better sense those words 
common in their mouths, and so seductive te 
their ears, Patriotic and Practical. We can all 
remember the sense of those words some twenty 
years ago, when to be patriotic was not only 





* No. exxxviii., p. 374. Tt does not become 
Journal to praise the contents ofits pages, but I am not 
Art-Journal, and therefore may be allowed to 
article on the “ Government Schools of ] 
most admirable in courage, taste, and feeling. 
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prize everything that was English, but to 
everything that was not of 
inviting tened foreigners to aid us im 


of improvement as the state of the Continent 
habeieh out Sums uadhee-quaie Chaetatnnn 
we set our faces against them. To think it pos- 
sible they could help us was to insult British 
Art: to ask them to do so was to 


Dr. Braun, in his preface, , “ Notmany 
ago manufacturers looking for help to 
would have been ridiculed as mere theoretical 
enthusiasts, (they would have been unpractical) ; 
the maker of soap would have been regarded as 
teries of chemistry, and farmers who were not 

i with the inking observance of the 
routine of their ancestors would also have been 
looked upon as — + unpractical schemers. by 
case is now comple changed; experience 
referred to rational - B, and in every 

rtment of industry rude ism has 

to yield to scientific i . Tt must 
be confessed that im the Fine Arts we are not so 


ie 


and more that science may clear way even for 
genius itself.” 
We had a example of the English 


government ; it was not put inte hands of 
but given to the elass of 
students, and copies were sent to all the foreign 


on 
the Continent, it not only awakened a taste for 
the ees — re we and more awe 
application of every style of ornament ; 
tome-ant quuunion wane-aaiiel 
with great advantage, by those who minister to 





the wants of life. “It is,” Dr. 
on Condadieamh@a taco 
had been so fortunate as to obtain ion of 
this choice cllection of models distinguished 
themselves greatly both in their own indivi 

profession and in the application of Art to the 
wants of real life.” But when copies of this: 


much celebrated work were brought to England 
some years ago, a 
pared for it ; they were really incapable of ei 
appreciating or applying it. They decided that 
the pattern-drawer, because 
instead of giving patterns fitted for some i 
cular and transient purpose, and which might be 
transferred at once to the I or the 
celain,—the silk or the m — it took hi 
ground; laid down the principles by which all that 
was most beautifil most original in orna- 
mental Art had been calledinto being, and sought 
to communicate to the student the power of 
eae multiplying, varying, and adapting for 
himself, according to the immediate want or 
occasion, whatever it might be. But at that 
time—I speak of some years ago—the servile 
and uneducated workmen were unable to make 
this use of the book, therefore it was pronounced 


“To render system of instruction really 
available oe an me, of youth, the teachers 
themselves must be thoroughly conversant with 
thesubject. To others it was ra an impedi 
than a help, making them feel all the embarrass- 
ment of ignorance.” —Preface, p. 4. 

But since the production of the Berlin book, 
Industrial Art has madesuch in England, 
that in producing a work of the same kind and 
peapenes ciineh ies tankes Saas 
indis necessary; “More especially as the 
mechanical means have been rendered easier and 


cheaper, while the increased knowledge of the | ; 


history of Art has opened new stores of instruc- 
tion and improvement le of being adapted 
to more refined and varied wants.”— Preface, p. 4. 
The theory of colours has been po i o 
Mr. Hay, and the of forms by some excel- 
lent papers and in this Journal ; while 
the art of printing in colours, and multiplying im- 
pressions, has been perfeeted : but we have still 
much to learn. Even at the Exhibition of Art, 
at Birmingham, in the midst of so much that was 
really beautiful and ingenious, I was struck, 
every now and then, by the misapplication of 
ornament and colour,—by the absence of sim- 

icity and real elegance,—by the want of a more 
just. eye for forms. There isaplate in this work 
of Mr. Gruner’s, (Plate 2, that which exemplifies 
the forms of the Etruscan Vases), showing the 
profoundly scientific principles on which the lines 
and curves, which sodelight our eyes,— flowing like 
music,—have been designedand modelled. Mathe- 
matics and Etruscan vases, are, it seems, allied ; 
were it not better then that our artisans, instead 
of merely imitating the forms, should learn to 
apply the principles on which these forms are 
pn des oe se Fx able to prove to them- 
selves why they cannot, arbitrarily, deviate from 
these i principles, without deviating 
inte deformity, meagreness, or clumsiness ¢ 

The announced exhibition for 1851, open to 
all nations, will probably call forth among us 
inventive and creative power of every kind. 
There is even danger lest the desire to achieve 
novelty and excite wonder should lead to some 
excesses of bad taste and ion, unless a 
more cultivated knowledge the theory of 
truth, beauty, and fitness in Art should restrain 
the fancy, and direct. the capabilities of those 
who are spurred on by the pride, the interests, 
and the enthusiasm of the moment. 


not.to make it a text for an “ Zssay on things in 
general,” but to say first what it is—what are its 
pretensions ;—and then to give an opinion as to 
its merits and defects, 
The whole work consists of four separate parts 
er ne pe he 3 
first part embraces architectural orna- 
ments—door-ways of the classic orders, the more 
valuable because so few specimens remain to us: 
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The tesselated pavements from the early Chris- 
basilicas, are elaborate and 
beautiful, and of the simplest materiale, worked 
into a — and most ric — > one 
at Brescia is peculiar both in colour and 
ment. The effect and of these 
re pavements must have depended greatly 
on care and cleanliness, in this example 


is one of the vulgarities of Art, and if it pro 
duce a transient wonder, it also leaves behind 
a t sense of di intment, The stu- 
dent will remark that in the —— given 
of Pompeian ornament, there is the imitation 
which excites the fancy, without the trickery 
which deceives it. 


The third division of the work, comprises 
plates of ornaments in the ecclesiastical sty 
As we are now threatened with a surfeit of the 
northern gothic—glorious as it is—it is useful to 
the student, and generally refreshing to find here 

i of what has been called Italian gothic, 
from the old Lombard and Umbrian 


5 


The ornaments from Assisi, designed 
by Giotto, display the and intricate but 
most harmonious use prismatic colours in. 
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y we may see in 
he motels chutes. toltcipits 
of great beauty, most accurately 
imitated models. Colour, how- 
tried. I believe the speci- 

given here is from Bramante's fagade of 
the Santa Maria delle Grazie. We might have 
euch forms of tinted brickwork if we had a 
race of bricklayers capable of — them 
together. Bramante, who was hael’s near 
kinsman, was also the architect of the “Spedale 
Maggiore” in 1492. 

The fourth division comprises eighteen bril- 
liant examples of domestic and palatial decora- 
tion. We are here struck by the superiority, in 
all ry of the work of the’ fifteenth over 
that of the 17th century. Examples are given 
here from school, in variety of 
taste, as long as it is good taste that the ele- 
mentary principles of Fine Art ‘are not lost sight 
of. Some of these are surprising for the quantity 
of mind which has been expended on them. 
There are two divisions to be noticed here. The 
one comprehends the original manifestations of 
the Italian national taste, of which tle plates after 
Luini are perhaps the best examples ; the other, 
those elegant inventions produced by the dis- 
covery of the antique frescoes among the ruins of 
Rome. Both tofien are frequently blended. to- 
gether with that wonderful combination of the 
romantic and classical elements which character- 
ises every production of the Italian mind, from 
Dante downwards. 


Ba 
+H 


I cannot conclude this notice without — 
ing that the Preface and remarks of Dr. i 
Braun add greatly to the value of the prints. A 
few years ago, such a preface to a book of orna- 
mental patterns, an essay so profound in its 
vicws, so full of new and suggestive thought, 
would have been deemed quite out of place, too 
fine in quality, too learned for the occasion, and 
quite beyond the comprehension of ‘those for 
whose use the work is intended. Nothing can 
more strongly prove the general progress made by 
our Art-workmen than the admiration which this 
short preface has excited,—the feeling that it will 
be iated, and if not wholly understood at 
once, that it will be studied and read till it is un- 
derstood, till the mind has taken it in. Dr. Braun 
pry ry Oa “ Ornamental Art the offspring 
of High Art.” I should have th t that - 
mental Art must have preceded igh Art, for I 
have seen productions of earl pan in which the 
ornamental portion was charming in 
taste and design, while that related to the 
human form and ression was as rude as 
possible. Yet “High Ornamental Art,” where 
the leading idea appeals to the intellect and the 
fancy as well as to the eye, and the harmon 
and relation of parts has been strictly observ 
could only have sprung up in the best periods 
of the best schools of Art. At this time, as Dr. 
Braun observes— 


anae ith mot on paiating Yielding 
wi ture . to 
them, without ite, the neseen r to 
the more elev: department of ‘com- 
position, it surpasses them in regard to its wider 
range of influence ; and in proportion to the humi- 
lity of the position it essumes, does its own peculiar 
ue become more conspicuous.” 
But, it may be asked, what has a pattern- 
eee a Steen dont Web Rew 
and the Cinque-cento? We might ask, 


ith the same reason, why do we put into the: 


hands of the literary student the highest models 


of literature, instead of confining him to phrase- 
books and word-books? Is it that he may learn 
ee es anon 
ing their best — ; ing a line from 
Giuhenpesse, a line from Pope, a line from Words- 
worth, another from Byron, and so compounding 
arPoriginal stanza !—No ; but that he may learn 
easily to appreciate what is best, and be led in 
the spirit beyond mere imitation. 

In conclusion, Dr. Braun says, 

“ Let us hope that this work may become useful 
to the various woe now in a the 
encouragement 0 in its icati manu- 
factures, under the patronage of the illustrious 
Prince who has taken the lead in their advance- 
mores sree associations pare b -wenty widely > 
fl im i , and are rapi' 
bringing i ntidin'tes aphore of graceful and refined 
artistic decoration, even the most common and or- 
dinary objects of daily utility.” 


———————— 


THE TRIUMPH OF LOVE.* 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF P. MACDOWELL, R.A. 


Dear Srr,—T have, according to your request, 
endeavoured to sketch a few particulars of a life 
(like most others) much chequered with light 
and shade, yet I fear possessing little to 
render it interesting. I was born in Belfast, 
August 12th, 1799. , My father was a tradesman 
of that town. Unfortunately he was not satis- 
fied with moderate success in trade, but was 
persuaded to di of his business and of 
several houses which he to become a 
partner in some ion which eventually 

roved ruinous. His losses preyed greatly on 
his mind, and dying soon after, he left my 
mother in possession of little more than the 
house she lived in, and myself, then an infant. 
At about eight years of age I was sent to board 
at an academy in Belfast, kept by an engraver of 
the name of Gordon, with whom I remained 
until I was twelve years old. It was during 
my stay with that gentleman, that I first 
pr lB a love for Art. When my school duties 
were over for the day, I amused myself by trying 
to copy a miscellaneous collection of prints, in 
the ion of my master. I was indebted 
for this rivilege to his having one day discovered 
on the back of my slate something more than 
vulgar fractions, viz., a sportsman, I remember, 
in full costume, accompanied by dogs, of which 
I had seen a print in a shop-window, and to which 
I had paid many stolen visits for the p 
of sketching. This performance, for which I 
expected, and no doubt deserved, a i 
had, on the contrary, the effect of opening his 
portfolio to me for the future. 

When I was twelve years old, 4 Fo perro 
came over to this country, where she some 
a I 7 sent to board in “ray ena = 
a clergyman, for two years, at the expiration o 
which time it was sebdbved I poder swerwenl a 
coach-builder, the pursuit of the Arts, to which 
I was so much were being considered = 

recarious & means . I was according’ 
pa to London, islet wae placed eer 
coach-builder. - After I had remained with this 

rson about four years and a half, he became a 
 cerwahey and I went to lodge in the house of 
Chenu, a French sculptor, residing in Charles 
Street, Middlesex Hospital. ilst I remained 
there, having much idle time on my hands, I 
amused myself by endeavouring to sketch from 
the various plaster-casts by which I was sur- 


ne Fe ey PE eran, eaten 0 thls Sno 
work, the of is sufficiently shown in the 
annexed . As the reader will perceive, in the 
Autobiography of r. MacDowell, the ere executed 
for his patron, the late Mr. T. W. Beaumont, 
formerly Member of Parliament for the County of Nor- 
thumberland. pee oe it is one of the most charming 
compositions of times, in poetic sculpture, is, 
rears, toring. oven less than it deserves. It was 
Mr MacDowell in 1831. The figures are of 
the size of life, and have been carved from one block of 
marble—a work involving labour and difficulty, which 
will be at once understood when the many delicate points 
of the work are The movement, elasticity, 
and spirit of the figures are beautifully sustained in every 
and the flow of line from the lowest to the highest 

points of the composition is wrought out with the t 








effect. The group is accompanied toral 
and the general ae the figures = Bn edly 
to the antique than rs of the works of the artist. 











rounded. my ee the coach-builder, decided 
rage Rey land, and wished me to go with 
him. is I was determined Having 
ee I went to 
Marlborough Street, ired of the magis- 
trate whether I could be compelled to go with 
my master out of the country, more particularly 
as he had not instructed me in his business 
according to agreement. I received sufficient 
encouragement to strengthen me in my resolu- 
tion, and after some differences succeeded in 
i Ny een mrtg we 

While living at Chenu’s, I was continually 
asking questions as to how a knowledge of 
sculpture could be acquired. Having a most 
ardent desire to learn, on leaving u's I 
applied myself assiduously to drawing and mo- 
delling the different parts of the human 

At length I ventured to make a the 
whole figure. The first I attempted was a 
Venus with a mirror; I believe the original is 
by Donatelli. I made a small copy, about a foot 
and a half high, which, when finish 


santly to improve myself, disposing of my models 
when I could. This went on for some time 
until, having lost my mother, I went to live in 
Seymour Street, Euston Square. I there became 
acquainted with two young Scotchmen, who one 
day called to tell me they had seen in the public 
an advertisement, in which artists were 
invited to compete for the execution of a monu- 
ment to be erected to the memory of Major 
Cartwright, lately deceased. They me to 
make a design for it; this I thought sheer folly, 
knowing that in nine cases out of ten, success 
depended much more on having friends in the 
committee, than on the merits of the design. 
This method of , ~; matters with 
to public statues has led to the production of 
works which have been the laughing-stock of 
every foreigner who has visited this country. 
Until within a fortnight of the time allowed for 
sending in the sketches, I had no intention of 
trying. but at last, reflecting that at some future 
time I might reproach myself with not having 
made every effort to get on in the profession, 
whilst there was the slightest chance of success, 
I set vigorously to work, and working night and 
day completed a model of the figure, a pedestal, 
moulded and painted it, and sent it to the house 
of Peter Moore, Esq., M.P., where the committee 
was sitting. Arriving there late, they had already 
selected a model; however, they eventually 
chose mine, and asked me if I would object to 
allow the artist, whose design they had pre- 
viously chosen, to model the basso-relievo which 
he had on his pedestal, on mine. I thought it 
but fair that he should do the entire ; 
this was agreed on, but the sum subscribed at 
this time did not amount to more than seven 
hundred pounds, being about half the sum 


necessary. 

My brightening prospects’ were thus thrown 
into shade for the present. Some members of 
the committee (personal friends of the deceased 
Major), wished me to show my sketch to his 
widow ; I accordin ty waited on Mrs. ight, 
but not finding that lady at home, I left the 
sketch in her drawing-room. I was told after- 
wards, that, on seeing it, she burst into tears. | I 
received a note from her the next day, express- 
ing her strong approval of the likeness, and 
requesting me to call upon her. When I waited 
on her, she gave me an order for a cast, 
ing to have the original model ef eee I 
can never forget the great kindness of that bene- 
volent and amiable family, who were unwearied 
in their efforts to serve me in my profession, at 
a time in my life when their ki was most 
useful to me. Unfortunately for me, the sub- 
scription for the monument never amounted to 
the sum necessary for its execution. In the 
meantime an artist, a Mr. Clarke, I believe from 
Birmingham,, came to London and offered to 
execute it for the sum already subscribed, his 
connexions in Birmingham giving him advan- 
tages which I had not. This artist did not, 
however, succeed in pleasing the committee with 
the likeness, and the family, with my consent, 
allowed him the use of my model. He com- 
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a the work, and became shortly after a 
krupt. 

From the circumstance of my having mo- 
delled a bust of Major Cartwright, I acquired, 
and for many years enjoyed, the friendship of 
the late lamented Canon Riego, a man most 
esteemed by those who knew him best. I believe 
he never lost an opportunity of furthering my 
interests. 

When not engaged on portrait-modelling, I 
employed myself on ideal subjects. The first 
group I attempted, and I shall never forget the 
pleasure I felt while doing it, was from Moore’s 
“Loves of the Angels,” the figures about three 
feet nine inches high. It is now in the 
sion of George Davison, Esq., of Belfast. My 
next work was a group from Ovid, of Cephalus 
and Procris. I was commissioned to execute 
this in marble for E. 8. Cooper, Esq., member 
for Sligo. After that I modelled a group, life- 
size, of a Bacchus and Satyr ; I then commenced 
a model of a “Girl ing,” which, when 
finished, I sent to the Exhibition, which was 
the first Exhibition in the new Academy, in 
Trafalgar Square. Sir Francis Chantrey had 
that year the arrangement of the sculpture, and 
I feel bound to speak of this distinguished 
sculptor with gratitude. 

Assuredly no struggling artist could tax him 
with being influenced by any mean or ungenerous 
feelings towards his less fortunate brethren ; his 
nature, his talents, and his circumstances placed 
him far above it. I have been told that he took 
the greatest pains to select a place in which my 
model could be seen to the best advantage, and 
that he took pleasure in pointing out to the 
other members what he considered its merits. 
The morning after the private view of the Ex- 
hibition, I think, I received a note from Sir 
James Emerson Tennent, in uence of 
which I called on him ; he was pl to speak 
to me in praise of my work, and asked me 
under whom I had studied. I replied I had 
not studied under any one, and that I had been 
intended for a coach-builder. “Oh, indeed, 
may I ask you what part of England you come 


from ?” 
“T am, sir, an Irishman.” “Indeed, from 





what part?” “From Belfast.” “You are! so 
I find I have been talking to a townsman of 
mine all this time.” 

This interview ended with a promise on the 
part of Sir James to call next day to give mea 
first sitting for a bust. He did so, and havi 
succeeded in pleasing him with the likeness, 
had the honour of modelling the bust of Lady 
E. Tennent also, and afterwards executed them 
both in marble. Sir James was indefatigable in 
his efforts to serve me ; he called on his friend, T. 
W. Beaumont, Esq., who was then in London, and 

him to go to the Exhibition to see my 
statue. The result of this gentleman's visit to 
the Academy was, his sending to wp dn x 
I would on him at his house in Hyde 
Terrace, Piccadilly. I went the following day 
full of hope, and was not disappointed. After 
some conversation and a variety of questions 
about myself, he gave me commissions for two 
large groups in marbie, from any subject I should 
choose, also an order for a marble statue of the 
“Girl Reading ;” stipulating, at the same time, 
that I should do nothing for any one else for 
the of three years. Observing, I suppose, 
that I did not much relish this restriction, he 
immediately added, “You know you can but 
have employment, and if I am pleased with your 
work, I shall take care you never shall want it.” I 

from him with feelings of gratitude and 


ear I ibited the “Girl Reading,” 
toa the morning after the private vi 
ceived a note from Lord i 
Lord Ellesmere, requesting 
which I did, and I was h 
man with a commission for the “ Girl 
finding that the first was sold. 
Mr. Beaumont’s stipulation with 
did not mention that circumstance 
ship. I called on Mr. Beaumont 
that my statue had attracted 
attention and approbation, and 
lordship’s well-known taste, I felt certain 
my executing one for him would serve me 
much. Mr. B. replied, “I think his lo j 
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ted in the arts, 

entirely to my taste, and that I accepted, with 
gratitude, his offer. After i 
abroad for eight months, visiting every church, 
palace, and museum, famed for its treasures, 
whether in painting or sculpture, I returned to 
England. completed my group of “Love 
Triumphant,” and various other works in marble 
for Mr. Beaumont, namely, “ A Girl at 7k 
“Cupid,” “Girl going to the Bath,” and “ Early 
Sorrow.” 

I had the honour of being one of the sculptors 
selected by Sir Robert Peel to execute one of 
the national statues of the British admirals. The 
statue of Lord Viscount Exmouth fell to me to 
execute ; it is now placed in Greenwich Hospital. 
I had the honour some time before this, in 
February, 1846, of being elected a Royal Aca- 
demician. 


It is with most painful feelings I have to con- 
clude this rough sketch by alluding to the death 
of a gentleman who has had a powerful influence 
upon my fortunes, namely, that of T. W. Beau- 
mont, Esq., my ever lamented friend and patron. 
I cannot express myself in terms sufficiently 
strong of his noble disposition and genuine 
kindliness of nature, the generous friend of 
Science, Literature, and Art. Many there are 
who have reason to mourn his death. 

I remain, dear sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
Patrick MacDow8L. 


{In ayy phy there is a charm which a 
narrative in third person does not possess, 
though the latter has an advantage which can 
never en to the other form—and that is, 
the power of saying of the subject that which he 
cannot say of himself. We offer no apology for 
adding a few lines to this memoir—we only doubt 
our er of ing in a manner ciently 
worthy of the author and subject. The demand 
for essentially poetic sculpture in England is 
unusually disproportionate to that for sculptural 
rtraiture ; and the greater number of departures 
the latter are of the monumental and 
statuesque character, and hence it may be said 
he is unusually who devotes himself to 
poetic sculpture, and he who succeeds must 
achieve success by transcendent talent. Mr. 
Macdowell mentions in their successive order 
his “ Girl ” “Girl at Prayer,” “ Love 
Triumphant,” “ Girl going to the Bath,” “Early 
Sorrow,” &c. Had he executed no other than 
the first mentioned of these, his must have 
ranked among the highest names in the history 
of British Art. There are in progress two 
admirable works to which no allusion is made 
in the p sketch; these are his “ Vir- 
ginius” and “Eve,” both of which are being 
executed in marble. The great and distinctive 
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Drawn by J. Franklin. 








Engraved by G. P. Nicholls. 





THE DEATH OF CORDELIA. 


Lear. “ Howl, howl, howl, howl!—O you are men of stones; 
Had I your tongues and eyes, I'd use them so 
That heaven's vault should crack :—O, she is gone for ever!— 
I know when one is dead, and when one lives; 
She's dead as earth :—Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why, then she lives.” 

Suaxspeare. King Lear Act V. Scene 
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Drawn by F. W. Hulme. Engraved by J. Williams. 


A REMINISCENCE, 


“ Mark yon old mansion frowning through the trees, 
Whose hollow turret wooes the whistling breeze ; 
That casement, arched with ivy’s brownest shade, 
First to these eyes the light of heaven convey’d. 
The mouldering gateway strews the grass-grown court. 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport, 
When Nature pleased, for life itself was new, 
And the heart promised what the fancy drew.” 
Rooters. Pleasures of Memory 
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Rosert Scorr Lauper, R.S.A., was born at Silver 
Mills, near Edinburgh, in the*’year 1803. Like 
most who have attained distinction in the Arts of 
design, the instinctive desire to represent exter- 
nal objects by the pencil, developed itself in 
young Lauder at a very early age. While yeta 
mere child, the pleasure he derived from the 
first perusal of the Arabian Nights, sought to 
give itself vent in drawings of the gorgeous 
scenes they conjured up before him. The middle 
classes in Scotland were at that time even less 
prepared to regard Art as a worthy or available 
pursuit in life, than those in the southern parts 
of the island, and consequently the boy's turn 
for drawing met neither with encouragement nor 
direction among the circle of his relations. 
David Roberts, who had already given proofs 
of the ability, energy, and enthusiasm which 
have placed him in the high position he has 
attained, was the first who came to Lauder’s 
assistance. He communicated to him his earliest 
distinct notions of the aim of pictorial Art, and 
the means by which it is accomplished ; he put 
brushes in his hand, explained to him the mixing 
of colours, and gave him some notion of 
drawing. 

This happened when Lauder was in his ninth 
or tenth year. He still continued, however, for 
several years, to be principally occupied by the 
See pursuits of boys of his own 
clasa. wing and painting were the occupation 
of his unemployed hours, in which he met with 
neither encouragement nor the reverse. An ex- 
hibition of the works of Scotch painters which 
was opened in Sir Henry Raeburn's gallery, 
about the year 1817 or 1818, had, however, such 
an effect upon him, that disregarding every other 
consideration but his passionate desire to become 
himself a painter, he resolved to make that his 
profession. For a time the obstacles to the 
attainment of his wish seemed insurmountable ; 
in the whole range of his acquaintances he found 
none who could advise him what steps to take 
for obtaining the necessary instruction. At last 
having been introduced to Sir Walter Scott, he 
was, by his assistance, admitted as a student to 





the Trustees’ Gallery in Edinburgh, then under 
the direction of Mr. Andrew Wilson. This 
Gallery, it may perhaps be n to state, 
for the information of English readers, contains 
an excellent collection of casts from the best 
antique statues. The Trustees, under whose 
auspices it has been collected, are a body of 
gentlemen, at whose disposal was placed in the 
latter part of last century, a portion of the funds 
realised by the sale of estates forfeited in 1745, 
for the purpose of establishing an academy of 
design to promote taste and invention among 
the mechanics of Scotland. As has been uni- 
formly the case in this country, the students in 
the Academy have more frequently been found 
aspiring to Khesnaes artists, than satisfied with 
the humbler task of imparting more taste and 
originality to manufacturing desi Perhaps 
Mr. D. R. Hay is the only one of its éléves who 
has acquired honourable distinction by showing 
how much of taste and refinement may find 
worthy employment in embellishing private 
edifices. On the other hand Wilkie and other 
names high in Art obtained their first elementary 
instructions in this Gallery. 

Here Lauder prosecuted his drawing studies 
assiduously for four or five years. better 
school in so far as mere drawing is concerned 
can scarcely be imagined. The habit of drawing 
on a —_ scale from the round formed both his 
eye and hand. And the exquisite grace and 
beauty of the models by which he was sur- 
roun insensibly developed a naturally deli- 
cate susceptibility to the charms of form. Thus 
prepared, he proceeded to London, where he 
continued for three years, drawing in the British 
Museum, and painting from the lifein an Academy, 
which was supported by the contributions of 
young painters. When Lauder was a pupil in 
the Trustees’ Gallery, Edinburgh had no public 
collection a ; it was at a later period 
that the , but well selected, A gx! of the 
Royal Institution began to be formed. In London 
he, for the first time, had opportunities afforded 
him of studying the excellencies of the best 
painters of our own and other countries, An 








in art by the Edinburgh public, partly owing to 
a real taste for it, ly to the spirit of contro- 
i ip. For aconsiderable time 


Royal Institution. The leading members of this 
y were connected with the Trustees’ Gallery. 
In 1826 a number of the Edinburgh artists, 
dissatisfied with the manner in which the affairs 
of the Institution were conducted, seceded from 
it and founded the Scottish Academy. Rival 
exhibitions were opened for several years ; ulti- 
mately, however, an arrangement took P in 
consequence of which the artists who had 
adhered to the Institution joined the Academy, 
and the Institution confined itself to exhibitions 
of the ancient masters. The controversy, while it 
lasted, had the advantage of ‘wakening increased 
interest for and attention to the exhibitions in 
the Edinburgh public. A more lasting bene- 
ficial result was the commencement of the col- 
lection of old paintings already adverted to, by 
the Institution, and the foundation of a gallery 
of modern art by the Academy, its first pur- 
chases being Etty’s “Judith,” his “Benaiah,” 
and his “ Mercy interceding for the Vanquished.” 
Lauder was elected an Associate of the Insti- 
tution soon after his return. He also resumed 
his studies in the Trustees’ Gallery, then under 
the direction of Sir William Allan, who, appre- 
ciating the merits of the rising artist, admitted 
him to his intimacy, and when unavoidably 
absent, entrusted to him the teaching of his 
pupils. But though Lauder thus became the 
friend and associate of the amateurs and the 
artists who adhered to them, his gentle and 
amiable character kept him on the best terms 
with the independent party. The alliance of the 
two bodies, which soon followed, removed any 
difficulties that might have existed in the way 
of cordial intercourse. There were then in 
Edinburgh artists whose conversation and exam- 
ple were well suited to stimulate his exertions 
and inform his mind. There was also an inti- 
mate admixture of the literary and scientific 
circles with the artistical, eminently advanta- 
geous to both. : 
The terms on which Lauder stood with Sir 
William Allan have already been noticed. But 
he now formed an intimacy destined to exercise 
a much more important influence over his future 
career. The Rev. John Thomson, of Dudding- 
stone, was a man of genius in the highest sense of 
the word. Had he, instead of being an amateur, 
been a professional painter, he would have stood 
on the very highest level of his art. As it is, 
his landscapes, for their rich beauty of colour, 
for their truthful perception and reproduction of 
the elemen’ phenomena of nature, are rarely 
equalled ; and what is more, they are uniformly 
imbued with the soul and sentiment of poetry. 
But Mr. Thomson was more than a mere painter; 
he had an exquisite taste for music, and was no 
mean performer ; he was an accurate and elegant 
classical scholar; and, above all, he possessed an 
immense fund of shrewd practical observation, 
quaint humour, and warm benevolence. Recog- 
nising a congenial spirit in the young artist, Mr. 
Thomson admitted him to hisintimate friendship. 
From that time the manse of Duddi me was 
ever open to him, a privilege of which he was not 
slow to avail himself. From this era a new and 
higher sense of the aims and destinies of his art 
dawned upon Lauder. In the pictures which he 
painted coout this time, an intellectual and 
poetical character, not — w— in his earlier 
roductions, promising though they were, may 
Se discovered ; and a breadth and mastery of 
execution, akin to that of the masters of 
Italy and the Netherlands, developed itself. A 
number of cabinet portraits executed at this 
stage of his career may be cited in support of 
this opinion ; still more a painting intitled “ The 
Sentinel,” and his first painting of the “Bride of 
Lammermoor,” in which the figure of 
Ravenswood stands amid the bridal guests liko 
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a dark-threatening at mid-day, an incar- 
nation of gloom in the midst of sunshine, 

In 1833 Lauder proceeded to the Continent. 
He remained abroad five years. The greater 
part of these years was spent m Italy. He studied 
assiduously at Rome, at Florence, at Bologna, 
and at Venice. On his return he spent some 
time at Munich. The example and conversation 
of Thomson had pre im to feel in their 
full force the Titanic efforts of Michael Angelo 
in the Sistine chapel ; natural temperament 
predisposed him to be deeply impressed by the 
colour of Titian and Giorgione. A deep and 
lasting effect was produced upon him by the 
unrivalled wealth of Rubens at Munich. 

Since his return to England in 1838, Lauder 
has resided principally in London. In 1839 he 
exhibited his “Bride of Lammermoor” in the 
Royal Academy, which was immediately pur- 
chased by Lord Francis Egerton. He subse- 
quently contributed the “Trial of Effie Deans,” 
now the property of E. N. Dennys, Esq.; the 
“Glee Maiden,” purchased by Lord Northesk ; 
“Meg Merrilies,” the property of W. Murray, 
Esq., of Henderland, and various other pictures. 
His last great work, “Christ teaching Humility,” 
has been re-purchased from a member by the 
Royal Association for the encouragement of Art 
in Scotland, and is intended to be the nucleus 
of the contemplated Scottish National Gallery 
of Art. 

The most prominent characteristic of Lauder’s 
paintings—that which first attracts the eye—is 
his rich yet ever tasteful colour; and his man- 
agement of light and shade at once imparts a 
reality to his painting, and is full of truthful sen- 
timent. He is also happy in his expression of 
character, as many figures in his works testify, 
above all, his “ Louis XI.,” in a yet unfinished 
painting of that monarch in conversation with 
the Astrologer. He has entered thoroughly 
into the spirit of his great countryman, Scott ; 
and his “Christ teaching Humility,” and his 
“Christ walking on the waters,” show that he is 
equally capable of rising to the moral sublimity 
of biblical subjects. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 


THE CHEMISTRY OF MIXED METAL CASTINGS. 


TuERE are few subjects of greater importance, 
in a practical view, than that which relates to 
our ornamental metal manufactures. The beauty 
and the durability of the numerous articles of 
utility produced from the mixed metals, and of 
those which minister to the improvement of 
taste, are entirely dependent upon the chemistry 
of their combination. When it is remembered 
that under this general heading must be classed 
all the varieties of Mosaic gold—the brasses, 
bronzes, ancient and modern,—the productions 
of our own country and of other parts of the 
world,—the German plate, Nickel silver, and all 
other white metal compounds; it will be seen 
that a wide field of examination opens before 
us. The present article may be regarded as 
preliminary to others, which we hope, from time 
to time, to give in the pages of the Art-Journal, 
and which will include all the practical infor- 
mation we may induce the manufacturers to 
render us; and for which in return we promise 
all the advantages which chemical analysis and 
physical examination can afford. In this manner 
a large amount of interesting information will be 
conveyed to our general ers, and at the same 
time as experience lends its assistance as a guide 
to experiment, the results of the laboratory will 
be rendered available to the necessities of the 
workshop. 

The improvement of our ornamental metal 
castings is to be desired. The advances made 
within a few years have been very important ; 
and both as regards the composition of the 
metals employed and the general character of 
the castings, a decided superiority is evident. 
Notwithstanding the favourable circumstance, 
that our island holds, as “a guarded treasure,” 
in its rocks, all the metals we require, and tha’ 
our beds of fossil fuel are unequalled in the 





world, thereby placing us in a position to out- 
strip any other civilised community, the result 
is not what it should have been. Foreign pro- 
ductions,—foreign castings from our own m 
with our own coal,—have had sufficiently the 
advantage of our native productions to take their 
place in the market. If we examine into the 
reason of this, we shall find that it is referable 
to two or three causes, happily gradually i 
to be a reflection on our intelligence; an 
becoming every day less evicently a blot upon our 
industrial skill To these we shall briefly refer. 
Manufacturers have been satisfied with the 
production of articles of utility merely, and so 
long as the material with which they worked 
was physically capable of being fm Fi into 
the required forms, and sufficiently durable to 
answer the required end, they were satisfied, 
and sought not to incur the expense and incon- 
venience of experiments to improve their mate- 
rial. An iron pot and a bell-metal kettle de- 
manded but little attention on the part of the 
manufacturer; and these fairly represent the 
class of articles sought for by the public gene- 
rally, up to the commencement of the present 
century. This being the case, but little atten- 
tion was given to improve our metallurgical 
processes. Our copper smelters and our iron 
makers found, by experience, that certain mix- 
tures of ores, produced in different localities, 
gave rise to a superior kind of metal, both in 
appearance and for wear, from that which they 
could produce from any one of them used alone. 
The smelters, therefore, contented themselves 
with this knowledge, and they rarely or ever 
sought to know the cause of the differences ; 
which must have been due to some peculiarities 
of chemical constitution, The importance of 
such an examination as may determine exactly 
the character of the ores employed, and the re- 
one agents nec , is now generally ad- 
mitted, and the knowledge of the chemist is 
made available. To give one instance out of 
many familiar ones, we will refer to the condition 
of the copper-sheathing for the bottoms of ships. 
Where we have such an abundant supply as that 
which Cornwall produces from her mines, it will 
be, at first, difficult to understand how in smelt- 
ing these ores of copper, any great differences 
in the metals resulting should arise. When it 
is, however, considered that the copper pyrites, 
the most abundant ore of copper, is a compound 
of copper, iron, and sulphur, and that it is 
almost always mixed with arsenic, sometimes 
with phosphorus and carbon, and often with 
other metals, as zinc, lead, silver, cobalt, and 
nickel, it will be understood that there must be 
considerable difficulty, on the large scale of 
manufacture, to separate the copper in a state of 
purity from those bodies with which it is asso- 
ciated in nature. Consequently, most singular 
differences are found to exist in the conditions 
of the metal produced by different smelters, 
from different lots of ore, at various times; 
these differences arising entirely from the admix- 
ture of wer small quantities of these adventitious 
metals. e have many instances in our navy of 
the copper sheathing remaining almost free from 
corrosion for half a century, and we have nume- 
rous examples of a ship returning after her first 
voyage with her copper corroded to holes over 
every part. This question has lately been 
claiming the attention of chemists, and from the 
satisfactory mode of examination which is now 
being instituted,—as an example of which we 
ight = the communication of Dr. Percy 
of Captain James, R.E., to the chemical sec- 
tion of the British Association, at its late meet- 
ing at Birmingham,—there is no doubt but an 
improvement will be effected. This is an in- 
stance merely of the necessity of chemical know- 
ledge in the production of a simple metal. We 
might also adduce, in proof of our position, the 
differences to be found ia the various ornamental 
iron castings of our country. Much depends 
doubtless, upon the kiad and character of the 
moulds employed to raceive th fluid metals ; 
much also rests upon the nanipulatory processes 
employed by the manufacturer, by which in one 
case a greater fluidity is insured than in the 
other, but still more, the beauty and 
of the resulting casting depends upon minute,— 
often exceedingly minute,—chemical differences 





in the material itself. The iron castings of * | 


Berlin have long been famous; those of Cole- 
brook Dale have been also noted, and we are 
aware of other iron-founders who are producing 
castings which now equal those produced on the 
continent. But we also know that in many cases 
foreign workmen are employed, and that these 
men profess to have little secrets upon which, they 
say, the superiority of the articles they produce 
depends. This ought not-to be, an that it is 
so is a disgrace to a country professing to stand 
proudly in the van of civilisation. Up to the 
= time, however, our workmen have never 

ad the opportunity of receiving anything like 
that scientific information which alone can fit 
them for the practical duties of their calling. 
By their industry and. intelligence they have 
worked out a path for themselves; and it is 
really a matter of surprise that through the 
difficulties of their position they have risen to 
the condition in which We find them. 

To learn to read and write has been called 
education, whereas the education really required 
for the workman is one which should cultivate 
habits of close observation, and the acquirement 
of such an amount of scientific information as 
would aid him in his technical applications. On 
the Continent we find combined, the artist and 
the workman ; the man who designs is often the 
manufacturer of his own designs, hence the 
superiority of that production in which the mind 
directs the hand, and the hand follows the guid- 
ance of original thought, over that which results 
from a divided labour ; the copyist rarely realises 
his original. This applies with equal force, and 
possibly more powctile, to the union of sci- 
ence and skill, and it is clear that the manufac- 
turer should have a manufacturer's education. 
Signs to express ideas are not to be neglected, 
but ideas should not be regarded as inferior to 
the knowledge of signs. 

In considering the character of our mixed 
metal manufacture all that has been said on the 
necessity of scientific knowledge in immediate 
connection with manufacturing skill, bears still 
more strongly. All the characters of the mixed 
metals are due to the proportions in which 
these metals dre combined. Yellow brass, for 
instance, is produced by a mean proportion of 
thirty parts of tin ta seventy of copper. By 
varying those ——- almost every variety 
of metal can be obtained; pinchbeck is usually 
formed by an addition of two parts of copper 
to the above yellow brass, and or-molu or mosaic 
gold is a similar alloy, differing only slightly in 
the proportions of the. simple metals employed 
by the metallurgist ; and tombace, or red brass, 
is made by using not more than twenty per 
cent. of zinc. Prince Rupert's metal, as it is 
called, is equal parts of zinc and copper. English 
brass wire, in which we have to ensure great 
tenacity and a certain amount to ductility, is 
composed of about seventy of copper and 
thirty of zine, combined with a very small per- 
centage of lead and tin. 

The brass manufacture may be regarded as the 
staple of Birmingham, and the varieties of brass, 
cast into ornamental and useful articles of all 
kinds, which are manufactured in that town, are 
a proof of the attention there paid to this branch 
of industry. We have heard with regret that the 
brass-founders have had to contend with a diffi- 
culty of no mean order; the competition of 
trade has led unprincipled men to produce 
inferior articles, which, by selling at a cheap rate, 
they have forced into the colonial markets ; the 
result has been an attempt to meet this appa- 
rent necessity, and brass articles of the most 
trashy description have consequently been sent 
out of the country. The injury Tnfticted on 
the honest manu rer are manifold, but 
the result to be dreaded is lest the very low 
quality of the article produced should drive 
our colonial brethren and our foreign cus- 
tomers to direct their attention to the manu- 
facture themselves, and that thus we lose our 
market ; in America this result has followed the 
deterioration of one branch of British manufac- 
ture ; it may follow in another. To produce an 
article cheaply, and to ensure its good quality 
at the same time, it will be necessary to lay 
hold of all the advantages which modern science 
offers. By such means only can we hope to 
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COPYRIGHT OF DESIGNS. 

Tue rights and rewards of labour have of late 
undergone much discussion, both in Parliament 
and through the Press. They are at this mo- 
ment the subject of deep anxiety to every states- 
man, and they may be considered as yet but 
imperfectly defined by political economists. The 
equitable adjustment of this great question, 
indeed, may be considered as the source of 
future tranquillity in Europe. The permanent 
prosperity of the Arts, in connexion with the 
manufactures of the world, is intimately bound 
up with it. If this be true in reference to 
mechanical labour, it is infinitely more so, as it 
affects the more rare inventions of genius and 
the productions of intellectual labour. The 
interests of the artist are identical with those of 
the manufacturer and his customers. The pro- 
tection given by the legislature to artistical de- 
signs is, in the language of political economists, 
the result of a contract, or compromise, between 
the producer and the consumer. The effect of it 
is to confer a temporary monopoly upon the 
artist, and, in a great degree, to suspend ordinary 
competition. It is only in very modern times, 
as civilisation has advanced, that the principle of 
patents and copyrights has been conceded as 
one justly due to the intellectual labourer ; like 
all measures founded upon justice, it has been 
attended with the happiest results. 

The subject of “ Property in Art ” has already 
been treated so fully in the columns of this 
work * that we should have allowed it to remain, 
for the present, without farther notice had we 
not been favoured with a communication from a 
correspondent at Birmingham, especially calling 
our attention to ~. TH owas of an 
Copyright Designs Act (5 ict., ¢. , 
passed in 1842). It may be collected from that 
communication, which appeared in our October 
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protection as this, and especially 

sion of the articles last mentioned. The statutes 
2 & 8 Vict., c. 13 and 17 were passed in 1839. 
We learn that three years previously, the want 
of protection was loudly complained of by several 
artists who were as witnesses in 1836, 
before the Committee upon Arts and Manufac- 
sures. So strongly was the injustice of the exist- 
ing state of the law felt, that a bill for extending 
the copyright of designs was after- 
wards, but was referred in 1840 to a Committee 
of the House of Commons, of which Mr. (now Sir) 
Emerson Tennent was chairman, and by whom 
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number, and which was signed “Ornamentor,” 
that, it is considered, the act in question admits 
of considerable amendment, in respect, chiefly, 
of the fees payable on ——— and of the 
term of ight granted. The matter seems 
to be one of much national importance, and to 
deserve consideration by all whose interests are 
dependent upon the success of Arts and Manu- 
factures. The rights of individuals, in these, as 
in all other branches of national industry, of 
course, must be governed by public policy and 
principle. 

It may be convenient to consider this subject 
very shortly, in the following order :—1. The 
past and present protection given by Parliament 
to Copyrights of Design 2. The price paid by 
artists, for this protection, in the shape of fees ; 
and 8. The duration of the term of Copyright. 

1. The legislative protection given to artists 
for their original designs, i i 
stance, of a very imperfe , 
Although royal monopolies,” as they 
were termed, and of its, existed so early as 

+ it was not until 1787, by 
the 27 Geo. IIL, c. 28, that encouragement was 
attempted to be given to the arts of designing 
ty ere, Seg cottons, Nepag and muslins, 

vesting the properties, that is, the copyrights 
them, in the designers, printers, and proprie- 
for a limited time. Our soviens “el be 

i to learn that the “encouragement” 

ch the legi of that day thought ade- 
to the was the exclusive permission 

of printing and re-printing the new and original 
— for “two months :” so lightly had the 

i estimated what was due to the artist, 
and, at the same time, to the national prosperity. 
This Act continued in operation for two years. 
It was afterwards further continued until 1794, 
when it was made perpetual, one additional 
month being given to the artist, making altoge- 

” 3 ion for original designs. 
It is possible that the subject of protection to 
inventions of desi and patterns may have 
been forced upon the attention of Parliament by 
Sir Joshua olds and other artists, by whose 

‘ ion the Academy had been esta- 
blished, under patronage, in 1768. At an 
earlier period of our history, we know that a 
severe struggle had taken place between the 


* Vide Art-Journal for May 1849. 








existing act (5 & 6 Vict., c. 100,) passed in 1842, 
and which is the governing law upon the subject, 
all the former acts having been thereby repealed. 

It may be worth reminding our readers that 
Mr. Tennent, on moving the second ing of 
the bill, and urging its necessity, mentioned that 
by the existing law at that time, a sculptor making 
a bas-relief upon marble, was entitled to claim a 
copyright in his design for fourteen years or for 
twenty-eight, if he so long lived, “ but, if he 
po the same design on a wine-cooler, it 
became ‘a design for manufactures,’ and could 
only claim three months’ protection.” The bill 
received the support of the present Earl of Elles- 
mere, (then Lord F. mn) and was also re- 
commended by Mr. Gladstone. It was —— 
by Mr. W. Williams and Mr. Shiel. It did not 
however pass into a law without some opposition, 
although of no very formidable character. The 
protection given to the various articles enume- 
rated in thirteen classes varies from nine months 
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Sepeet = oe There can be no doubt 
that prosperity of the country, and conse- 


tly its revenue, is materially promoted 
pee ea pede pre Ameer > 
designs to our manufactures. To this extent, 
the nation itself is interested in 


ired as evidence 
and of identity of design ; 
practice being, Qui prior est in tempore, potior 
est in jure. It was well observed by one of the 
members in examining Mr. Morrison, a merchan 
of London, and a member of the Committee 
Arts and Manufactures, “ the most 

t results to obtain is, rapidity in 

ition of the right, and economy in 
ing the monopoly of it.” The fees 
tion, when compared with those payable 
Rttining 0 stem, cage ae The 
great diffi ade erge serve both as to patents 
and as to copyright of designs, appears to be not 
so much the fees as the want of a tribunal capable 
of deciding conflicting claims upon such 
in a reasonable, economical, and expeditious 
manner. We have, however, made inquiries 
into the subject, and have i that the 
fees have been classified by the Treasury; the 
first table being applicable to designs for manu- 
factures having reference to utility—the second, 
to designs for ornament merely. These tables of 
fees are as follows :— , . 


No. L—TABLE OF FEES FOR DESIGNS FOR 
ARTICLES OF UTILITY. 
Fee. Total. 
. 2 «. 


Cancellation or Substitution 
I ng Register, Index } 
Title and Names . .j} ~ 
Po a t 
opyrights) each vol.. . 
Taki: es of Designs 
Copyright each 


Copy) 
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No, Il—TABLE OF FEES FOR ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGNS. 


RecisTesixec Destens — 
CorynRicuT. 


Ser orrwnr 


of all the Desi 
right has expired, each Class 

of all the Designs registered under 
the Act 2 & 8 Vic., c. 17 


Taking Copies of expired Designs, each . 


It must be admitted that some of the fees, 
namely, those of 10/., 61, and 31, appear to be 
unwisely high, when it is remembered that the 
maximum period of copyright endures only 
three years. Compared with the fees payable in 
France, they present a striking contrast. It was 
stated by De. Bowring, in his evidence before 
the committee upon ot eS 
Design, in 1836, at Lyons, “when 
tern is deposited, the manufacturer pays, 
the hands of the receiver of the Commune, a 
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the pattern that any manufacturer 
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1839, or 1840, the receipts were £556 
and the expenditure £424 11s. 6d.; but 
exclusive of the rent of the office, and it did 
appear at that time that the receipts were 
rapidly ting. In addition to 
it must also be remembered that expense 
preparing the designs of 
y for furniture, although it has 
stated that the go fr ae & very 
rate in the School of Design. It may be q 
tioned whether so many as three copies of a 
tam asonnseumnay to be ipesti’. i 
of the number, if practicable, would certainly be 
received by artists and manufacturers as a mitiga- 
tion of the inconvenience and expense which 
form the present subject of complaints, which 
complaints have been stated to proceed chiefly 
manufacturers of figured silks. 


ject should be moved for. The subj 

great importance not only to British Art but to 
the commerce of the country, i y when 
we have reason for believing not less than 
five hundred thousand designs, upon an average, 
are produced from Manchester alone, exclusive 
of other parts of England, as well as Scotland 
and Ireland. 

It cannot be denied that the amount of fees 

ion is considered 


y 
inventors, the fee is itself felt to be a difficulty 
decided 


which is quite insuperable. One objee- 
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If the fees on 
remain according to the present scale of amount 
and classification, it seems but equitable, as was 
by some eminent men before the 
committees on Arts and Manufactures, and on 
the Copyright of Designs, that the term pt a 
tection should vary “according to the talent 
i ed, and the importance of the object.” 
in reference to 
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oraising prices and lessening 
» It-must never be forgotten that all 


political economists, no less than 


as of. monopoly, and 
d not be tolerated, unless 


, We -look to 

Tots in tin evening, 

“ne sara auras 

ises to ce the 

The increased mul- 

of designs may enable the authorities 

ing amount of fees, and it is 

probable, that at no’ distant period, some 

may be found, as.education and civilisa- 

establishing reciprocal and 

by means of an interna 

ight of designs, to which efficiency 

given, by some amelioration in the tri- 

; for deciding contesting claims 
originality of invention. 
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" ‘THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE SCANTY MEAL. 


J. ¥. Herring, Painter, E. Hacker, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 53 in. by"! ft. 94 in. 


THe various which, within the last few 
e ‘ from Mr. Herring’s pic- 
the success that has followed their pro- 

have aye oy public with his style 
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THE FRESCOES OF THE NEW HOUSES | 


OF ,PARLIAMENT. 


Now that we see the effect of a state approach- 
ing to. completion, of the House of Lords, we 
fear that as a decorative element, painting will 
be there found secondary to carving and gilding ; 
as, in seeking ‘thé great prelections of Religion, 
Justice, Chivalry; and Mercy, the eye is fretted 
by the endless of gothic points which 
is pPéferdbly present to it. This may lie as a 
reproach at the door of no individual, but it 
is nevertheless, a nationally collective assent, 
in preference of a ie magnificence, to that 
which still is the “ medicine of the soul.” The 
artists have had none of the aids of distinctness 
in their favour, and yet their works will better 
bear out a close inspection than many boasted 
productions of the most experienced continental 
schools. . The compartments in which these 
works are pai are fourteen feet high on 
the walls of the galleries at the extremities of 
the House of Lords. Of the -two last of the 
frescoes, of which we have now to one, 
« Justice, illustrated by the Committal of Prince 
Henry by Gascoigne,”. the work of Mr. Cope, 
occupies the compartment behind the tarone ; 
the other that of: Mr: Maclise,. entitled the 
“Spirit of Justice,” is in the compartment imme- 
diately opposite, and in a light much less favour- 
able. Difficulties of position and circumstance 
are additional obstacles to the execution» of 
works of Art according to ordinary rules, and 
even insomuch as to cause failures, of. which 
splendid examples are not wanting. Imperfect 
light demands a generous breadth of treatment, 
magnitude and free development of parts, sim- 
plicity of composition, and hence, the avoidance 
of all minutiz. Anything having the appearance 
of a work of Art, comparatively should 
have been avoided in the House of Lords.» The 

however,’ which: has been allotted to 
these admirable works renders them compara- 
tively small, and the light by which they are 
seen, does not allow them their value. 

Mr. Cope’s work, “Justice,” is based upon a 
fact illustrative of the impartial administration 
of the law. The lord-chief-justice is seated on 
the left of the« composition, and before him, in 
the custody of an armed constable or serjeant, 
is the companion of the prince, having his hands 
bound behind him. The right of the composi- 
tion is —— by ee Bete 9 erage of the 
prisoner, .who, t to their weapons, 
are rushing forward to release airs” but 
the ' prince. is .in the act of repressing the 
threatened outrage.« The respective characters 
of the prince, tlie judge, and the lawless com- 
ap of the former, are carefully and success- 

ly distinguished. The self-possession and 
severe dignity of Gascoigne, are those of a man 
who would not hesitate in his line of duty, even 
though the son of his king stand. as a culprit 
before him. _ The. principal figuro is, of course, 
Prince H ; who turns to his menacing asso- 
ciates with the air of one accustomed to control 
them by a word ; and such is the influence- that 


such a man as Henry V, might well be supposed 


to exercise among men compelled to respect, at 
least, unflinching and indomitable courage. The 
rince is the principal light in the picture ; as” 
fick Stone as possible having been necessaril 
given to this figure, from which those of all 
others are graduated, and the impersonations 
are all as thinking entities of the kind 
that gives reality to historical Art. The surface 
of the work is uncommonly fine, and the junc- 


tions have been so effectually concealed as to 


the closest observation. 

- Maclise’s “Spirit of Justice” is a compo- 
sition distinguished for less of academic zest and 
more of subdued sentiment, than are found in 
preceding works. When we stand before his 
~ it of Chivalry” we feel that we mingle in 
a where every hand is ready for achieve- 
ment,—that we tread a d whereon lies a 

tlet and that the challenge is to all comers. 

t the “Spirit of Justice” is subtle in its argu- 
ment and more mature in its style—it is a 
didactic allegory, in which we read of the darkest 
passions of the soul, and the most exalted attributes 
of which it can conceive; and to this end we are 





his captor showsa knife yet reeking 

of his victim. Onthe ite side are the widow 
and children of the murdered man, together with 
an executioner and officials. Besides these, are 
two remarkable’ figures on the right; one, a 
Negro slave, and another, who pleads for his libe- 
ration—a tribute of honour to the sustained 
exertions of this country to effect’ the 

sion of the Slavetrade. The Spirit’ of Justice 
holds the scales, and the two.angels are respec: 
tively distinguished by symbols. : 

all wear white robes, arid although’ 

more shade in the work than is 


pure , 

had not told so effectively in any 
than in that of mixed allegory. + Justice and her 
primary ministers, the two angels, being 
ciated.with earthly beings, the ‘narrative 
more qumedietaly feanas to-the. spectator than 
if the whole ‘cf the impersonations were ideal. 
With respect to colour, it appears that thé artist 
has departed from a drawing in black and white, 
only enough to constitute a coloured work— 
and the mechanical execution is equal to, that of 
the most vaunted professors of fresco-painting. , 

This work addresses itself to the intelligence 
in a manner distinct from any other that has 
preceded it from the same source. The subject, 
is one which Mr. Maclise would. not have treated 
under circumstances ‘similar to those, in which 
the works whereon .his reputation rests have 
been executed. The chivalrous @ plopt snd 
dramatic bearing which so strongly ¢ i 
his best pictures, could in nowise with propriety 
be made to qualify a subject worked out in 4 
manner to exhibit humanjty as drass, contrasted 
with a more exalted essence. If we revert to 
his “Macbeth,” his“ Hamlet,” “Ordeal by Touch,” 
or any other of his more important Fey seats 
he is ever the same weird master of the writhings 
of the human heart. But in “Justice” these 
salient points were inadmissible, and others by 
which they are supported have been 
The human impersonations. are few, but ‘the 
majesty and dominion of the “ Spirit” and her 
angels, could not be more felt had they a numer- 
ous crowd bending in homage before them. . 

There are, it will be remembered, six com; 
ments in the House of Lords—the works whi 
have been executed in the others we have already 


rei eer Fire tism of. ve Boreey 
y Dyce; “The Spirit of Religion,” i 
“The, Spirit of Chivalry,” by Maclise, and the 
former fresco by Cope ; wherein, with these that 


+ are. just finished, the essentials of. the. British 


Constitution are embodied. There is another 
work in progress, by Herbert, in another part of 
the building — The Poets’ Chamber,” but it is 


cilia,” a composition from is in progress’ 
by Tenniel. This work is known from a litho- 
graph which has been executed for per 
culation ;. but the artist has made in his’ cartoon. 
some most judicious. changes since this print’ 
appeared. It will also be remembered that a 
exhibited ab the Royal Academy lest year 
exhibited at ear. 
subject was “The: Trial of "Griselda, 
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A DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN ART. 


[A taste for the Arts has, of late years, received so great 
an impulse as to have brought the Vocabulary of Art 
from the Studios of the Artist and the Connoisseur into 
the familiar use of all ranks of society: yet, up to the 
present time no book exists in any language in which 
all these terms are collected and explained. The Dio- 
tionaries of Art we have consulted appear to belong to 
a past age, when pedantry and dilettantism usurped 
the places of practical knowledge, technical skill, and 
scientific principles. In this Number of the Art- 
JOURNAL we commence an attempt to supply the defi- 
ciency ; our aim is to give the definition of every term 
used in Ancient, Medieval, and Modern Art, that relates 
to Sculpture, Painting, Engraving, and their auxiliary 
topics. Architecture is omitted from our plan, because 
an excellent Glossary of Architecture is already extant. 
Our Dictionary will be compiled from every available 
source, and embody the accumulated knowledge of the 
past with the discrimination and taste of the present, 
in every subject treated; and, we trust, will be found 
as accepta) e to the general reader as to the artist and 
connoisseur. 

Every article which admits of illustration will be 
illustrated from the best authorities, by F. W. Fairholt, 
F.8.A.; and we hope and expect with some confidence 
that our Dictionary will be found to supply a deside- 
ratum, the want of which has been universally felt and 
deplored. We shall bear in mind the value of brevity, 
and endeavour to render it as intelligible as possible 
to all classes of readers. It may be right to add that 
as accuracy in these definitions is above all things neces- 
sary, our Dictionary will be submitted, previous to pub- 
lication, to three or four of the most competent authorities 
in the kingdom, on the several subjects of which it 
principally treats. In all cases in which cuts are intro- 
duced, the authorities from which they are taken will 
be given—not only with a view to the establishment of 
their authority, but in order to act as a guide to artists 
who may need or desire further information on the 
subject referred to.]* 


A. 
ABACULUS. (Lat.) A small tile of glass, 
marble, or other sub- 
stance, of various colours, 
in ing orna- 
mental patterns in mosaic 
vements. The engrav- 
ing represents a pavement 
of such various shaped 
tiles placed ther, and 
forming a continuous geo- 
metric pattern, and is part 
of a pavement discovered 
at Herculaneum. The 
use of tiles in churches 
and public buildings has 
been much resorted to in 
the present age ; its resto- 
ration is indeed one of the 
more marked features of the time; and imitations 
of ancient examples have been made in great per- 


tion. 

ABACUS. (Lat.) Arectangular slab of marble, 
stone, porcelain, &c. of various colours, used for 
coating the walls of rooms, either in panels or 
over the whole surface. 

ABDUCTOR MUSCLES are those which draw 
back, or separate the limbs 
to which they are attached : 
the abductor longus pollicis 
manus serves to extend the 
metacarpal bone of the 
thumb when it is bent to- 
wards the palm of the hand ; 
it also assists in drawing 
the wrist inwards and for- 
wards: the abductor brevis 

icis serves to draw the 
whole thumb from the hand 
inwards, and also a little 
backwards, Fig. 1 in the 
appended cut, shows the 
olhester muscles, which 
move the thumb and little 
pr Fig. 2 shows the 

uctor muscles described 
on the next page. Our illus- 
tration is copied from Cheselden’s Anatomy. | 

ABEZZO, (Ox10 pt Anezzo. Ital.) The resin 
which exudes from the 7 abietina, Off. ; 
the Pinus picea, or silver fir of Linnaeus; the abete of 


* As it will be impossible for even the greatest care 
and industry to render this Dictionary entirely free from 
errors, we shall gladly avail ourselves of any suggestions 
we may receive for its revision. 
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pe = wg i wpe a Rey espe 
naph or nut oil, it forms 
——— It was also called Strasburg 
ABNORMAL. Contrary to the natural condi- 
tion. In Art, the term is applied to 
taste and sedan Lave Iaeeti pote oer 
» us to . e 
ABOLLA. A loose woollen cloak made of a 


To@a, but smaller, and 
is almost identical with 
the PaLitivm: it was 
fastened wu the top 
of the shoulder, or under 
the neck, by a brooch or 
yb mee go h 
originally worn e 
Roman toldier, it sub- 
uently became 
of the " entinary = 
tume of civilians of all 
classes. It differs very \ 
little from the Sacum, 
_ was of smaller 


lustration exhibits i 
ordinary form as gi 
on a Roman bas-relief. 
ABBOZZO. (Jtal.) The first sketch or dead 
colouring, to which the French give the term 
f term is applied indiscri tely, 
whether the sketch is made in one colour, as umber, 
or whether the colours are thinly applied, or 
rubbed in as they are intended to remain when 


aw nr is 

SOLUTE. Whatever is in all respects un- 
limited and uncontrolled in its own nature: it is 
pe to the relative, and to whatever exists 
only conditionally. Thus the absolute is the prin- 
ciple of entire completion, the universal idea and 
fundamental principle of all things. The question 
of absolute beauty, ¢. ¢. the prototype of the beau- 
tiful, is the most important within the reach of 
Art, involving the foundation of Aisthetics, and of 
the fy of the beautiful. 

ABSORBED. In Italian, Prosciugato ; in 
French, Embu. When the oil with which a pic- 
ture is painted has sunk into the ground or canvas, 
leaving the colour flat or dead, and the touches in- 
distinct, it is said to be This term is 
-_— Am mous with CHILLED, or SuNK IN. 

A poy leer are ee ey cen 
prepared in distemper upon either panel or canvas; 
they have the property of imbibing the redundant 
oil with which the pigments are mixed, of impast- 
ing and are used principally for the sake of expe- 

tion. 

ACADEMIC—Acapemy Ficeure. In the first 
sense, we call a figure of academic proportions when 
it is of little less than half the size of nature, such 
as it is the custom for pupils to draw from the 
antique and from life; any re in an attitude 
conventional, or resembling those chosen in life- 
academies for the purpose of displaying to the 
students muscular action, form, and colour, to the 
greatest advantage. In the second sense we em- 
ploy the term Academy- e to describe in a 
composition a figure which the axtist has selected 
and with skill, in such a manner as to exhibit 
his skill in design, but without due regard to the 
character of the personage and the voluntary action 
of the subject of the picture or statue. Sometimes 
ACADEMY-FIGURE is understood to be one in which 
the action is constrained, and the parts without 
mutual connection with each other, as serene 
happens to those who model from a a whi 
was only intended to exhibit the development 
of certain muscles or members of the body. 

* ACADEMY-FIGURE is also the name by which we 
designate a figure drawn, painted, or modelled 
from the nude solely, without any other intention 
than that of studying the human form, and as a part 
of academic studies. 

ACADEMICIAN, One who isa member of a 
society called Academy, which has for the object 
of its discourses and labours the Arts, Sciences, and 
general Literature; and to whom the care and 
ae of these objects is, in some degree, in- 
trusted. 

ACADEMY. This term was applied to all 

t schools, scientific societies and institutions, 
ope first given to schools of Art in Italy, and, 
besides the old Florentine Academy, which was 
only a kind of learned Aisthetic Society, we must 
mention the Academy of San Luca, still existing 
at Rome, founded by Frederick Gucchero in 1593; 
but whose real existence, after slumbering a 
hundred years, began with Marratti. 








ACANTHUS. The bear’s claw, a plant used 
in Greece and Italy 
account of its 


would appear , to establish a 
tween the masses, to form the contrast, to contri- 
peg Be ae Bae ge and so add to 
the splendour and richness a ry ; or, 
under the relation of poetic composition, to facili- 
tate the understanding of the subject, recalling 
some one of the circumstances w have pre- 
ceded, or which will follow the action; to make 
known the condition and habits of the ; to 
characterise their general manners. h 
them the age and country in which the action takes 
place, &e,; such are draperies variously adjusted 
tro affixed to the walls, devices, 
divinities, furniture, carpets, lamps, groups of 
vases, arms, utensils, &c, Every object and mate- 
rial not absolutely necessary to the narrative, 
is accessory, Of a painter who employs and ex- 
tes these objects effectively we say that he is 
San sat ot Oe cpetee el Oe tee 
e parts of the adjustment » 
the draperies excepted. Some authors rank 
among accessories all which is not an essential 
part of the 


me subject of the composition, ae well as 
Ag asey ich are not necessary to the action 
but this sense the word accessory is u 
adjectively, ceases to be technical, and takes a 
eral acceptation.+ 
ai ae pa COLOUR. Is the ~— 
ven to that which an object ap to have 
when seen bby an oye which at tho time fe ctsongh 
affected by some i colour : thus, if we look 
for a short time — any bright object, such as a 
wafer on a sheet of paper, then direct the eye 
to another of the , asimilar wafer will 
seen, but of a different colour, and this will always 
be what is called its CompLEMENTARY COLOUR ; 
thus, if the wafer be blue the imaginary spot will 
be orange ; if red, it will be into green ; 
yellow, it will appear purple. The elucidation of 
this interesting subject belongs to the science of 


Optics. 
ACCIDENTAL LIGHT. Secondary lights, 
which are not accounted for by the prevalent ; 








* Fig. 1, illustrates the fancied origin of the 
capital lirecce An offering to the 
over its 


accessories in a landscape or piece 
Wilson's ‘ Niobe’ (N. G. 110), in Caray: 
‘Christ and his Disciples at Emmaus’ 
supper on the table, w 

our attention with the 

ries are introduced 


ransom 4 

instance taste; Paul 

in this manner, as did do, 

Dutch and Flemish painters. Hogarth is v remark- 
able for the use of though 
overload with them his subject for the sake of 
intelligible.”—Mrs. Jameson. 
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Virgil and Ovid mention it as a box in which the 





incense was kept; the twelve tables of the law 
forbade the use of the Acerra as an unnecessary 
lu . Acerra thuraria is the vessel used in the 
chureh to the incense in.+ ; 

) In Roman antiquities, 


brought to table: also the 
goblet —y= a 
j tabularii 

a" Properly the | 
means a measure, and 
corresponds to the Greek 


0. . 

CHROMATIC. A term derived from the 
Greek, signifying ‘‘ free from colour.” Objects 
viewed through a lens in which no provision is 

for the correction of the chromatic aberration, 
are always fringed with colours. An Achromatic 
lens is one so arranged that the coloured or chro- 
matic aberration of the rays passing through it is 
corrected, and the light passes undecom , and 
is therefore free from colour. The better class of 
telescopes and similar optical instruments have 
always ic lenses, and in the camera 
obscura, when used for photographic purposes, 
achromatic lenses are indispensable. 
ACINACES. A short straight dagger, worn on 
the right side, peculiar to the 
, Medes, and Per- 
sians. It is seen on the figure 
of a Persian prince in the 
celebrated Pompeian mosaic 
of the Battle of Issus, This 
weapon was not a sword, but 
a dagger, and worn on the 
opposite side of the body, sus- 
pended from a belt round the 


politan Iptares, among 
ber =. numerous exam- 
ples peculiar mode of 
wearing the dagger, which 
appears to have been entirely 
confined to the nations above 
named, 








* In the celebrated Notte of Correggio is a fine instance 
of an Png my" in which the light appears to emanate 
from infant Jesus. In almost all Rembrandt's pictures 
these effects are exhibited in a very striking manner. 

t Our -_ feats the Acerra as a box th a lid; and 

z—™ io = those of an animal. It 
in the Museum of the 
An utensil of this kind is 
Is Pepe y 
@ fine red clay, with its name inscri 


rificial i 
apitol at — 











ACKETON (Fr.) A quilted leathern jacket 
worn under a 


armour, from 
The Anintion at the time: of the Crusades. The 
Greek term for a tunic is ho-kiton, whence the 
numerous hauke- 


ton, aketon, actrone, acton, &c. ‘ 
ACROLITHES. (Gr.) Extremities of stone. 
the earlier Greek artists, which 
were made of wood and stone. The sculptors 
antecedent to Phidias, says Vitruvius, made only 
the extremities of their statues of marble; the 
head, hands, and feet were of stone, while the 
body was of bronze ’or gilt wood, and in order to 
make the extremities conspicuous, the whitest 
marble was selected. It is an error to suppose 
that these Acrolithes were invented by the later 
artists to give greater variety to their work, 
and to lessen its cost. These statues certainly 
belong to the early of Hellenic Art, in the first 
efforts of which was only used for the ex- 
tremities; but as skill in , the f were 
formed entirely of that material. Acro existed 
long before time of Phidias, who executed a 
Pallas at Plater — — _ a 
departed only by degrees from in 
use. To the Tiothed or even gi bodies of wood 
were attached arms and feet of stone; ivory also 
was joined to the wood, or it was entirely overlaid 
with gold.— Vide MULLER’s Ancient Art and its 


Remains. 

ACROTERIA. A Greek word, generally used 
to signify 
the pedestals 
placed on the 
summit and 
angles of a 
polimanty to 
receive sta- 
tues or other 
ornamental 
figures. It ca 
sometimes & 
means the F 
wings, feet, or * 
other extremities of a statue. 

ACTION. The effect of a figure or _—_ 
acting together. In the general acceptation of this 
term it signifies the principal event which forms 
the subject of a picture or bas-relief. We also say 
that a certain figure or —- takes, or takes 
no part in the action, and that a figure has action 
when it has the attitude, muscularity, and physio- 
gnomical expression of a person acting naturally, 
giving the idea of an action more or less vivid. 

ACUS. A Latinterm, signifying a pin or needle, 
represented in ancient 
works of Art as employed 
in dressing the hair (Acus 
comataria), and in fasten- 
ing garments. They were 
made of various metals, of 
wood and ivory, and varied 
in length from an inch and 
a half to eight inches. 
Numerous examples are 
found in the works of Art 
taken from Pompeii. It 
also signified a needle for 
sewing, and the tongue of 
a brooch or buckle. Our 
cut represents three Roman 
hair pins. The first of bone 
of the most ordinary form, 
and about six inches in 
length. The second is of 
bronze with ornamental 
pendants, and was recently 
discovered in the ruins of a Roman villa, at Hartlip, 
Kent. Fig. 3, is of bronze, and was found in 
London. 

ADDUCTOR MUSCLES are those which draw 
one part of a body to the other. They are opposed 
to the AnpuUCTORS.* 

ADHERENCE. The effect of those parts of a 
picture which, wanting relief, are not detached, 
and hence appear adhering to the canvas or surface: 
_ ADJUSTMENT, In a picture, is the manner 
in which draperies are chosen, arranged, and dis- 


ADRIAN, St. In Christian Art is ted 
armed, with an anvil at his feet or in his arms, 
and occasionally with a sword or an axe lyi 
beside it. The anvil is the appropriate attribute 
of St. Adrian, who suffered om, having 
his limbs cut off on a smith’s anvil, and being 
afterwards beheaded. St. Adrian was the chief 
military saint of northern Europe for many y 
second only to St. George. He was segunteles 


* Fig. 2, in the preceding cut, to illustrate the Abductor 


muscles, will exemplify the present. It represents the 
Adductor pollicis, w moves the thumb inwards. 



































the of and the 
a oe cee aes 
Flemish brewers baa: 


AEGIS. (Gr) Ini 
- (Gr.) In its primary sense this 


’ 


used as an article of clothing 
and for defence. 
to Homer, the shield of Ju- 
aw covered with the 

ide of the goat Amalthea. 
It was worn. over the back, 
and tied by the front legs 
over the breast, but as this | \ 
condition was too rude for 
ideal seul , it was trans- 


formed by the artists of ¥ Y 


small and elegant propor- 

tions, covered with scales to 

— armour, and 

in the centre a Gorgon’s 

head. Subsequently it was 

used to designate the ordinary cuirass worn by 

persons of distinction, of which the armed statue 

of Hadrian in the British Museum is.an ex 2 
AERIAL. This term.is employed i 

to specify that part of perspective resulting from 

the interposition of the atmosphere between the 

object the eye of the spectator; the gradation 

of the distinctness of form and colour. 
AERIAL FIGURES are those which 

painters seek to re t the fabled inhabitants of 

the air: dreams, demons, genii, gnomes, such as 

are conceived in the brains of poets and philo- 

sophers. In these figures the painter 

with, as far as his art permits, the weight, solidity, 

and opacity of bodies, and of the effort necessary to 


AERIAL PERSPECTIVE is that branch of 
the science of Perspective which treats of the dimi- 
nution of the intensity of colours of objects receding 
from the eye, in proportion to their distance from 
the spectator, by which the interposi 
atmosphere is represented. Although subject to 
laws it is more completely under the control of 
the painter than linear perspective. It enables 
him to keep the several objects in their respective 
situations, and to impart a natural reality to the 
most complicated scenes.t 

ZERUGO, Zixuca. The name given by the 
Romans to that bright green rust produced by the 
action of the atmosphere on bronze and other 
metals, of which copper is a component ee 
increasing the beauty of statues, &c.; it 

ing to the quality of the metal, and was fre- 
quently imitated, on account of which, we find the 
term ‘Feaseo Nosixis used in later times to dis- 
tinguish the true from the factitious. This dis- 
tinction arose at the period when the ancient art of 
coinage was invented. The CoRINTHIAN BRASS, 
used for coins and small figures, took a bright 
green colour, so that a later ancient author 
of monetae virides money ; but this coat, 
——— the Italians PATINA, was not so rapidly 
deposited on this brass as on other metallic 
ations, It is difficult to account for this, 
as we do not know exactly the mixture which the 
Corinthians used ; the beautiful green on coins and 
small must have been produced by acci- 
dental circumstances, as it is not universal on those 
of the same date. There are but few large works 
on which the Airvco is clear and smooth; the 
statues and busts in the Herculaneum Museum 
have a dark green colour, which is factitious, for 
they were found much damaged, and the means by 
which they were soldered destroying the » it 
was artificially replaced. As the beauty of the 
colour increased with the age of the work, the 
ancients preferred the older statues to the more 
recent ones, AZruca, the artificial ey rust, 
was formed by the action of wine upon 
copper it is an acetate of copper, (VERpIGRIs), 
while the genuine copper rust, » 18 a Car 
bonate of copper. p 

ES, (Lat.) Cuarxos. (Gr.) This wordappears 
to be equivalent to our modern term bronze, the 
employment of which was very extensive among the 
ancients for money, vases, weapons, utensils, &c. 





* The example we engrave is copied from an. antique 
statue of Minerva, at Florence. 

t “ Aerial Perspective” says Burnet, “is made use of to 
designate those changes w take place in the appear- 
from me on of ns cononphane, teaseihes to the 

nterposition 
application of this quality the artist is mainly indebted 
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It is frequently translated brass; by the Italians 
in the words ottone and rame: and by the French 
airain, but no ancient works of Art in brass similar 
to the modern composition of that name, have yet 
been discovered. Brass is a compound of copper 
and zinc, while bronze is a mixture of copper and 
“tgs CYPRIUM, ‘Tho name by which 
> name by w 

was first known to the ancients, afterwarte, is 
became ium, then cuprum, 
ae som seat tennant oteean Greek, 

noting feeling, sentiment, imagination, originally 
po the Germans, and now incorporated 
into the vocabulary of Art. By it is generally under- 
stood ‘the science of the beautiful’ and its various 
modes of representation ; its purpose is to lead the 
criticism of the beautiful back to the principle of 
reason. In beauty lies the soul of Art. Schelling 
declares that the province of Aisthetics is to 
develope systematically the manifold beautiful in 
every Art, as the one idea of the beautiful. But 
pure Austhetics must be defined by one who is at 
the same time t and philosopher: he will be 
able to give a theory suitable to the philosopher, 
and still more suitable to the artist. But as yet 
no philosophic t has appeared to meet thi 
demand of Jean Paul’s. Schelling, the only philo- 
sopher of our time who rose to an active contem- 
plation of the eng ere ig to whom all — 
expectingly, gave instead of Aisthetics, only an 
« athetioal aelen: this we find first developed 
in his admirable essay ‘On the relation of the 
plastic arts to nature,’ which is invaluable as 
regards sthetics.* 

ES USTUM, or Cuprum ustum, called also 
Ferretta di Spagna was, according to Cesalpino, 
calcined copper, or the peroxide of that metal. 

AFTER. Modelled or drawn after the antique, 
after Raphael, or some other great master. It is 
to copy an antique statue, or some work of the 

at masters. 

AGATHA, St., when represented as a martyr, 
is depicted crowned, with a long veil, and bearing 
the instruments of her cruel martyrdom, a pair of 
shears, with which her breasts were cut off. As 
patron saint, she bears in one hand a palm branch, 
and holding with the other a plate or salver, upon 
which is a female breast. The subject of her mar- 
— has been treated by Sebastian del Piombo, 

an Dyck, Parmigiano, and others. 

AGGRAPPES. Hooks and eyes used in armour 
or in ordinary costume. 

AGN ES, Sr. This saint is represented as a mar- 
tyr, holding the palm-branch in her hand, with a 
lamb at her feet or in her arms, sometimes crowned 
with olives, and holding an olive-branch as well as 
the palm-branch, At Windsor is a splendid altar- 
piece by Domenichino, in which St. Agnes is 
represented as a young girl, a leaning on a 
pedestal, in rich costume, with her long hair con- 
fined by a tiara. An angel is a with the 
palm branch; another is caressing a lamb, her 
attribute, and symbol of her name and purity 
(Agnus, alamb). In a picture, by Paul Veronese, 
at Venice, she appears as the patroness of maiden- 
hood, ana presents a nun to the Virgin Mary. 
Domenichino has also painted the martyrdom of 
St. Agnes, in which she is represented kneeling 
on a pile of faggots, the fire extinguished, and the 
executioner about to slay her withasword. Re- 
presentations of St. Agnes in Christian Art are of 
the highest antiquity, as high almost as those of 
the evang-lists ani apostles; but the introduc- 
tion of the lamb as an attribute is an addition of 
modern times, when she became recognised as the 
patroness of maideniood and maidenly modesty. 

AGNUS DEI (Lamp or Gop.) Thus are 
called the oval medallions, which are made either 
from the wax of 
the consecrated 
Easter candles 
or of the wafer 
dough. They 
are some- 
times made of 
silver, and have 
on one side the 
Lamb, with the 
banner of Vic- 

or St.John, 
on the other 


They were first 
made about the 
fourteenth century, and being supposed to prevent 


* Our limits do not it of an extended examination 
of this interesting subject. The student may readily find 
further information on this head in the works of Hegel, 
Schelling, Herbart, and others, in German, and in the 

translations of 8 ic Letters, Schie- 
gel’s Lsthetic Works, &c. 








misfortune, were consecrated by each new Pope at 
Rome, from the Easter Tuesday until the foll 
Friday in the year of his accession to the Papacy; 
but latterly they were solemnly consecrated every 
seven and distributed among the people:* 
AIGLETS (properly A1GUILETTES, AGLOTTES 
Aceiet.) The tags or metal 
sheat of the ribbons so 
constantly used to fasten or tie 
the different portions of dress 
worn during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. The 
works of Holbein, and the 
numerous fine portraits of his 
time, furnish abundant exam- 
ples of their form, They were |} 
frequently formed of the pre- Yj 
cious metals, and enriched by 
the art of the chaser. The 
works of our elder dramatists 
abound with noticesof them, 
and: the plays of Shakspeare 
a r usions tothei er- 
use. Ourengraving, a 
rint oP exhibits = rib- 
ms and aiglets used to draw together the slashed 
sleeve, then fashionable. 
wings). 
When 


AILETTES, or Atterons (F*., little 
The protot of the modern epaulettes. 
designed for actual 
service th were 
made of leather, and 
usually displayed the 
arms of the wearer F 
or some personal SF, 
badge or device ; they 
were attached by laces \, 
or arming-points to 
the heubatie and 
their object was to 
furnish additional protection to the shoulders 
and neck. They came into fashion early in the 
reign of Edward I., and ceased to be worn during 
the reign of Edward III.¢ Dress ailettes were 
formed of leather covered with cloth or silk, and 
bordered with fringe, and were laced to the 
shoulders of the hauberk with silken cords. 

AIM, INTENTION. The spontaneous endea- 
vour to create something actual. It has been a 
disputed point with philosophers of ancient and 
modern times whether works of Art be bee goer | 
or involuntary, i.e., whether they be called fort 
- 4 the mental will, or by the power of necessity. 

fe cannot here state all that has been written 
upon the subject; we will merely notice the three 
great divisions of opinion: the first party contend 
that a work of Art is voluntary, since that only 
can be called Art which is created in om; a 
work of Art must be the result of thought, and 
thought is a free and Myon § exercise. The 
second party contend that a work of Art is invo- 
luntary, because it is the result of genius, and 
genius is a secret miraculous power, working in- 
stinctively and unconsciously. History, they say, 
confirms this, for the greatest works of Art were 
brought forth before the theory of Art existed. 
The third party maintain that is both volun- 
tary and involuntary; the technical of Art 
works intentionally and consciously, the imagina- 
tion and feeling of the beautiful work uninten- 
tionally and unconsciously, and technically united 
~ genius —: ne Cy ne a work of 4" 

n support of this opinion the following 

quoted, from Schelling: ‘If we favetigete’ tio 
forms of mental action and find in the conscious 
that which is generally termed Art, but which is 
er | a part of it, namely, that which is executed 
with consciousness, deliberation, and reflection, 
that which is taught and learned, and which can 
be acquired by transmission and practice ; so shall 
we find in the unconscious which accompanies Art 
that which is not to be attained by practice or in 
any other way, but which can be conferred upon 
us by nature only.” 

AIR, Atmosruers. The imitation of the effects 
of the atmosphere regarded as a fluid medium 
through which forms are visible. When the objects 
represented in a picture are well detached from each 
other and from the background, in such manner 
that the eye appears to measure the space in which 
the painter has wished them to ap isolated, we 
say sucha picture hasair, This demands the 
skilful union of linear and aerial perspective, but it 


re of the 





* Our cut is copied from an Italian seul 
tenth century, engraved in M. Didron's 
Chretienne. 


t The brass of Sir Robert de Septvans, in Chartham 
Church, near Canterbury, Kent, furnishes the above ex- 
cellent illustration of fashion. Sir Robert d 

1306, (34 Edw. III.) and upon each ailette is depicted 

the wi fans, seven of which he bore upon his 

as a rebus of his name, five emblazoned on his surcoat, 
two on the ailettes. 





the head. Air is one of those words of 
) sense is readily understood by their 
application, but-not so easy by equivalent expres- 
sion. It isnearly synonymous with carriage, action, 
or movement; thus the action is bad, move- 
ment is false ; it finds, in style, a somewhat analo- 
gous term, equally vague, but not nearly so signifi- 


cant Of portraits we say the iage is noble, or 
head, it has a good, oF 


graceful, or affected ; of 
a mannered, or an affected air. 

ALABASTER (Gar. Onyx, Rom. Marmor ony- 
chites) is a variety of marble, known to mineralo- 
gists as gypsum, of which the compact granulous 
a is plaster of Paris (sulphate of lime). 

e softest of all stones, being easily scratched by 
the nail, of uniform texture, generally white, but 
sometimes red or grey; is found in large quanti- 

i Montmartre, near Paris, 
whence the name plaster of Paris; in Italy, and in 
Derbyshire in England. It is translucent, the 
degree of tran ney varying according to its 

ness. Beside the one described above, there 
is another kind of alabaster, so called, the 
STALACTITE, but this is a carbonate of lime, 
identical in chemical composition with statuary 
marble. It is easy to ascertain of which kind 
of alabaster a vessel is composed, for carbonate of 
lime is hard, and effervesces if it be touched by 
a strong acid, such as sulphuric or muriatic ; 
but the sulphate of lime does not effervesce with 
these acids—besides it is soft, and in fact, it is 
to this kind only that the term alabaster is pro- 
perly — any of the ancient vessels used 
‘or holding perfumes, &c, are made of STALACTITE, 
the compact crystalline mass deposited from water 
holding carbonate of lime in solution, of which many 
springs are found in almost every country.* The 
most beautiful alabaster (called “‘ Gesso Volter- 
rano,” much used in I for the grounds of 
pictures), is found at Volterra, near Florence, 
where it exists in great quantities, and whence 
it is exported in large blocks. The softness of 
alabaster renders it to work, and instead 
of the mallet and chisel, sharp iron instruments 
are used, such as saws, rasps, files, &c, the marks 
of which are removed by polishing. The par- 
— of the ancients for alabaster is proved by the 
use they made of it for their articles of luxury, for 
columns and for other ornaments. The Etruscans 
employed it for burial urns, many of which were 
found at Volterra, In the baths of Titus, and in 
the ancient Roman aqueducts, works in alabaster 
have been found. Oriental alabaster was of still 
greater importance in the Fine Arts: it was quarried 
at Thebes, and the Egyptians executed large figures 
in it. In the Villa i there was an Isis, larger 
than life, seated with Horus on her knee; and in 
the Museum of the College at Rome is a smaller 
sitting figure, both of which are of alabaster. Man 
ancient vases of ornamental alabaster are preserved, 
one of the most beautiful of which is among the 
Antiques in the Royal Museum at Berlin. any 
of the collections in Italy and elsewhere contain 
Torsos, figures of Hermes, busts with drapery, &c., 
of alabaster. The Museum at Dresden possesses 
several such specimens. The classic nations ap 
never to have made whole figures of any kind of 
alabaster; the extremities (head, hands, and feet), 
were of marble or bronze, A head, wholly of 
alabaster, is preserved at Rome. Crystalline and 
granular-gypsum (sulphate of lime), is burned and 
ground to plaster of Paris. Moulds and 
statues are formed from this valuable material, and 
also a very strong cement for the use of the sculptor 


attraction. 
All CARRIAGE, applied to the human figure, 

especial " 

which 





* Many of the varieties of the Stalactite alabaster are 
mentioned in descriptions of museums, &e, Among the 
most important are ALABASTRO CoTOGNINO (quince), from 
its resemblance to the colour of that fruit. ALABasTRO 
poraTo, of which there are many kinds, such as dorato a 
oo ene owen 7 ee yo 
w resemblances trees, plants, &c., are 

4 stri; weve to oe 
ble . ALABASTRO A 
white blotches 
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to form the close joints of marble ; it is 

also much thre plasterers, particularly for 
ABASTRUM™ A box, vase, or other vessel, to 
hold perfum ed of alabas- 

ter, was by the ancients 
alabastrum ; Horace calls them 
onychites. The alabastrum is 
always among the attributes 
of the Bathing Venus. 
tal ee we the = 

ht after for the purpose 

sates these ‘ania. The 
were sometimes made of gold, 
and of a peculiar -like 
shape. The cut exhibits a 

ood specimen of a vase of the 
Kind from a bas-relief engraved 
by Montfaucon in his elaborate 
and beautiful work on Classic 


er : 
ALA GRECQUE (Fr.) An architectural orna- 
resem- 








forming nt les, either raised or cut in, and 
prcoer Se, Seiy pelated. This ornament, called also 
a labyrinth, may be used for rectilineal mouldings. 
If it be only ane stripe, it is called the simple laby- 
rinth; but if two stripes be twisted into one another 
it is called the double labyrinth. 

ALB.—ALBE. An ecclesiastical vestment of 

at antiquity, formerly worn by all ecclesiastics, 
ut now only used in sacred functions. It is of 
sufficient length 
to reach the heels, 
and envelope the 
entire person of 
the wearer, and is 
constructed of 
white linen; but 
during the middle 
ages other colours 
than white were 
worn, as well as 
silk albs. Itis open 
a ag like ae sur- 
plice, gi at 
the idan, with 
sleeves compara- 
tively tight. In 
front, at the foot, 
embroidery, or 
ORPHREY-WORK, 
of a form usually 
square or oblong, 
is attached to the 
albe, and at the wrists several enrichments appear ; 
these are called the apparels of the alb. Many of 
the figures of ecclesiastics on monumental brasses 
are represented in albs.* 

ALBA CRETA. This term, when used by the 
early writers in Art, sometimes indicates gypsum, 
at others, white chalk. 

ALBAN, St. In Christian Art is represented 
(as also is St. Denis), carrying his head between 
his hands, His attributes are a sword and a crown. 

ALBANI STONE (Lapis Atpanus). Now 
called Peperino. A black volcanic tufa, which, as 
well as the harder tufaceous limestone or sinter of 
Tibur—the so-called Tiburtinian stone, now Traver- 
tino—was much used at Rome before building with 
marble became common. The Italian name 
peperino is derived from pepe, ‘‘ pepper,”’ which it 
resembles in colour. 

a (Ware), When this word occurs in 
e early writers on Art, it appears to signif 
white lead. arte: — 

ALCATO. A protection for the throat, used 
by the Crusaders, probably of the nature of a 
gorget of mail. 

ALCOHOL or spirits of wine enters into the 
laboratory of the artist, as a solvent of resins in the 
preparation of varnishes, &c. On adding water to 
a solution of resin in alcohol, the resin is precipi- 
tated; advantage of this is taken to render gam- 
boge serviceable in oil-painting. This gum-resin 
is mixed warm with strong alcohol, and after it is 
dissolved in it, rain or boiled water is added, which 
precipitates the resin in a pure state. The object 
of this process is to remove the gum, and so render 
the resin fit for oil- inting. 

ALEXIS, St. The patron saint of 
pilgrims. In Christian Art he is 
sented in a pilgrim’s habit and 
extended on a mat, with a 


eee 


and 
ly repre- 
staff; sometimes as 
Sus letter in his hand, 


* Our engraving of the Alb is jed from P ’ 
Glossary of Ecclesiastical Costume. be _— 





—_..._.. - 





. Roch is also represented as a pilgrim 
ou et ceainauished from Bt. Alexis by the 


lague spot on his body, and in being accompanied 


a dog. . 

A TFaINA, on VERANTIA, according to 
Theophilus, was the true red of the Byzantines. 

ALLA-PRIMA * (Jtal.) AU PREMIER COUP 
(Fr.) A method of painting in which the pigments 
are applied all at once to the canvas, without im- 
pasting or retouching. Some of the best pictures 
of the masters are painted in at once by this 
method, but it requires too much knowledge, skill, 
and decision to be geo y practised. 

ALLECRET (HALLEcRET). A light armour for 
light cavalry and 
infantry, consisting 
o " a arses 
and gussets, whic 
reached sometimes 
to the middle of the 
thigh, and some- 
times below the 
knees. It wasmuch 
used in the sixteenth 
century, _ particu- 
larly by the Swiss 
soldiers, who are & 
commonly depicted 
in it in paintings 
and prints of that 
period. The a 

ving is a copy 0 
wen Meyrick’s 
celebrated armoury, 
at Goodrich Court. 
ye » and 
is a example 
of the uliarities 
which i 
this convenient defence to the mn. 

ALLEGORICAL PICTURES are of two 
kinds: the one comprehends those in which the 
artist unites allegorical with real persons, and this 
is the lower rank of allegorical painting. Such 
are those of Rubens, in the Gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg, representing the stormy life of Mary de 
Medicis. The other, those in which the artist 
represents allegorical persons only; and by the 
position of single figures, the grouping of many 
and the compositon of the whole, conveys to the 
mind of the spectator onethought or many thoughts, 
which he cannot convey by the common lan 
of his art: this is allegorical painting in the true 
sense of the term. 

ALLEGORY. Properly, a figure having another 
meaning besides that expressed, therefore, in a 
general sense, the intentional notification of a thing 
by means of another resembling it; in a more 
limited sense, the declaration of an abstract idea 
by means of an image,—the rendering general 
ideas perceptible to the senses. Every allegory has 
a double signification, a general and a particular ; 
the former refers to the usual meaning of the signs 
chosen for the representation of an object; the 
latter is a higher and concealed meaning which is 
to be discovered, and which, the comprehension of 
the intellectual in the sentient, is the founda- 
tion of Allegory, and the result of creative phantasy. 
Consequently, Allegory may be made use of in 
poetry, rhetoric, painting, and the plastic Arts. As 

longing to the Fine Arts it is essentially different 
to Allegory as a figure in rhetoric; the latter is 
not a whole, but simply a part, not the end of the 
poet and rhetorician, but a means to that end. 
Allegory in Art, is a whole, existing in itself, the 
end of the artist, and complete without farther 
reference. Allegory, in Art, is also distinct from 
an emblem; the aim of the latter refers to the 
intellect, acting thereupon, to make abstract ideas 
and general truths visible, and thence evident 
to the understanding; Allegory, in Art, has 
a different meaning; the ideas which it repre- 
sents ought, of course, to be acknowledged, but 
its great aim is beauty of form, and by ren- 
dering it perceptible to the senses, to excite a fecl- 
ing of love to the idea (EMBLEM). Allegory 
expresses a fanciful state of the mind when the 
imagination calls up all its treasures to explain an 
idea by means of suitable representations, and it is 
perfect in proportion to the identity of its forms 
and images, and to the beauty of the collateral 
circumstance which we annex to the principal idea. 
The feeling of the beautiful must ever be the prin- 
cipal effect of allegorical representations. The 
accessory parts of an allegorical figure, which 
directly or indirectly convey its intellectual or 
moral meaning, or contribute to its better expres- 
sion are ATTRIBUTES; these are either essential or 
probable; the former produce the recognition of 











* The method of Prima Painting is fully described in 


“The Art of Painting Restored,” by L. dertpfund. 
London, 1849. D, Boone, rm veashanies 


i 


gs 
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attributes. The subject of 
excite reverence, admiraticn, love 
allied thereto, and beauty must 
the tation as a whole; the su 
to 
1 y or Rie 
pos Res must be wanted which exci 
the prominent idea, but these may be 
ordinates when the general can be in 
their particular effect; poverty, avarice, trea- 
c 4 —_— or yyy themselves no 
subjects for the Fine Arts, may appear in 
i . The perfection of an 
inven- 
figures — ae i coon > bedi 
i means a’ tes, i 
jo Ein than pe Marck» the third to be 
observed is the style, which must be thoroughly 
ideal. i as a female 


wrapping herself in a veil. 

ALLUME SCAGLIUOLO. (Jtal.) A kind of 
stone resembling tale, of which, when calcined, is 
made the gesso da oro, or of the gilders, 
which is also used for the grounds of pictures, 
Heat renders it opaque like , and causes it 
to split into layers. It has observed that 
this was pro y the pigment called alumen by 


Eraclius. 5 

ALLUSION. Allusions are either real or meta- 
phorical; the former consist in a slight hint 
something not to be expressed, but which is to 
present to the mind: it depends greatly 
imagination. Metaphorical allusion 
more to comparison, and is the pnsy® : 
understanding. We make use of both in 
the plastic Arts. Thus Géthe saye of Abraham 
in tha hael’s “‘ Dispute of the Sacrament,” that 
“ 


se 


RENE 


All 
tion of the 


Gi and the ; 
Catherine.” The presence of such shy animals, 
and their forgetfulness of fear, is intended to 
enhance the idea of innocence and pee in the 
figures represented, and to denote the repose and 
quiet of the scene. The artist cannot exercise too 
much prudence and moderation in the use of allu- 
sions, particularly metaphorical; since unimpor- 
tant allusions, which too easily present —s 
disturb the course of ideas and proper frame 


mind. 
ALMAGRE.—ALMAGRA. (Span.) A red 
earthy pigment, Bd a variety of hematite. 


ALMAYNE RIVETS.* Overla ‘plates of 
armour for the lower part of the Sih Sailer to 


ia | 


© 








© 


those seen upon the thighs of the Swiss soldier 
engraved in the preceding column ; 
ther by rivets, and inven 7 

whence its name (Allemayne). They were intro- 
duced in the seventeenth century. : 

ALMOND SHELLS, when burnt, yield a black 
pigment. It does not appear to be used in the 
Arts at the present time. 


* Skelton’s vings of the Goodrich 
furnishes our bene for a 
provement in ancient armour. rivets, 
the slits, allowed of freer motion to this 
had before. 
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PILGRIMAGES ro ENGLISH SHRINES, 
BY MRS. 8. C. HALL, 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
¥. W. PAIRHOLT, F.8.A. 


THE GRAVE OF LADY RACHEL RUSSELL. 
HE experience of every 
day confirms us more and 
more in the belief that 
women who make a great 
outcry about their rights 
have given but small 
attention to their duties. 
A woman’s DUTIES are 
her ricHts; and if we 
consider either her indi- 
vidual or her social position, 
—the duties which belong to her 
as daughter, wife, or mother, 
give her actual Bee power 
of the highest and holiest kind,— 
power to form the minds and 
5 characters of men, and that with- 
+ out over-stepping the charmed circle 
within which Nature ordained her 
to move. 
Women, blessed as was the Lapr 
Racuet Russert, with a friend, a 
councillor, and a lover, in a husband, 
—women, so circumstanced, can, form 
no idea of the perpetual misery a high-souled 
woman endures, upon whom the knowledge 
of a husband's unworthiness comes after al! 
efforts have been made to have faith in him. 
To see, one by one, the feigned or imagined, 
virtues vanish; to find that he who had wooed 
and wed for a purpose, at length, scorns even to 
assume the qualities he never cared to possess ; 
to obtain from experience the terrible knowledge 
that the companion for life, in whom the hopes of 
the future were treasured, the husband of her 
choice, the father of her children—is worthless in 
the sight of God and man,—is a grief so full of 
anguish, that no wonder the weak-minded either 
sink into helpless slavery, and in time become 
‘like what they loathe,’ or, forgetting the solemn 
obligation of the vow, (unconditional as it is) 
b into impotent rebellion and perish, the 
victims of opinions,—to alter which would be 
more fatal to the good order of society than 
their continuance, harsh as they are, and ly 
as they bear upon the ‘ weaker vessel.’ 

But the right-miaded, and above all the 
Christian, woman, should be most careful to 
avoid judging her own sex harshly. Silence 
towards an erring sister is more seemly than 
condemnation ; and one of the most touching 
passages in the letters of the Lady Rachel Russell, 
—whose Life should be in the library of every 
daughter of England—is that in which she points 
to her own wnworthiness ; never implicating those 
whose follies and vanity led her ‘to like well 
the esteemed diversions of the town.’ The 
woman who is so happy as to find a wise and 
worthy friend in her husband, one whom it is 
impossible not to reverence and love, whom she 
may delight to honour, and whose faults are but 
as dust in the heavy balance of his virtues, will 
do well to keep steadily in view the duty of the 
covenant made at ’s altar, rendering thanks 
that she cannot choose but ‘love, honour, and 
obey’ what is so worthy of easy and pleasant 
service. But if she does well in this matter, she 
will do better to show by her actions what is the 
duty of a good and loving wife, than by heavily 
railing at women less blest than herself, who, 
having none of her consolations, forget the du 
they owe even to a bad hi and wi 
peevish discontent would invert God’s order of 

i and think they could more rightly per- 
form man’s duty than man himself. Such women 
ought to be especial objects of pity, for they are 
most unhappy. We never knew one of those who 
are for upsetting the Christian order of man’s 
precedence, who was not a restless, discontented 
person, and even more to be pitied because more 
unhappy, than the meek and suffering woman, 
who, bearing her cross in humble imitation of 
Hm who, when ‘reviled, reviled not 
mon onward in her thorny path of a 


uty, 
forward to the future, while enduring 





the present, and not unfrequently rewarded 

fey Unie Sait, enn oh ie alectith bean 

~~ in heart. bee thyy on gin Aime 

well-doi one + pellent, 

loving sisters,—wives and m —who, with 

no pretensions to — but with a 
an 


shatte’ 

voice and midnight orgies of a brutal husband, 
‘k the house together,’ one can — 

tell how; by instinct rather than reason. 
yet, how can those whose homes are the tem- 
ples of domestic peace, where happiness disposes 
its richest triumphs, judge of the temptations 
of her who hears no music in a husband's step, 
and whose every = of hope has been ship- 
wrecked by the reckless and cruel nature of him 

who swore to shield her from all sorrow? 
It is in ing to know what were the pre- 
a which sanctified the name of Lady 
hel Russel, and gave to her so high and 
prominent a place in English history. Let 
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SOUTHAMPTON HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY. 


rallying round the court of their Royal Mistress, 
devote, as she does, their thoughts, their time, 
and their talents, to the cultivation of those very 
domestic duties which we are so often told belong 
to a class and not to our country. 
Surely it is high time for some one with 
and knowledge so to picture the female aris- 
tocracy of England, as they might be pictured 
with truth and honesty—as exemplary wives, 
devoted mothers, and zealous friends; with hands 
open as day to melting charity, thoughtful of 
the dependants who surround their mansions ; 
foremost to establish schools and support dis- 
pensaries ; ever ready with the counsels that pro- 
duce virtue. It is far too much the vice of our 
to give notoriety to corruption in high 


and to i 
that is to be found among the great. 
Happily the example of the Lady Rachel 
Rumell is by no mene suse among the high: 
born women of d. 

We have walked more than once up and down 
the north side of Bloomsbury where 
Southampton House once stood, where Lad 
Rachel and her husband resided, and felt 

this eles 


buildings should be considered sacred ; th 
monuments which no hands should 
desecrate or to injure. 

We can now but contemplate i 
dwelling, where Lord Willi 
with one in all respects so worthy of him; 

* On Lady Russell's death, in 1723, it descended to 

, Duke of received 





wiko of York his malignant foe,and the pusillan. 

e of York, his mali t foe, and the pusillani- 
mous enemy of all civil and religious liberty, did 
i is most injured 
nobleman should have been executed there—at 
his own threshold. But it is not upon ‘houses 
built with hands’ that the memory of Lord 
William and Lady Rachel Russell depends ; their 
names have imperishable renown in their coun- 
—watchwords they are of liberty, 
uprightness, of dignity, of all and 
that can add lustre to h 


8 
of truth, 
everything 
nature ! 

Lady Rachel Russell, who in every situation 
of life is so eminent an example of what a woman 


can be, and ought to be, was the child of an 
illustrious father—Thomas Wriothesley, the Lord 
Southampton, who, the first 
between Charles and his 

honestly aloof from court, that 

dered as one of the Peers most attached to the 
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piety which so eminently be 

to the Huguenots of those days ; blended 

ith the tolerant spirit of ~~ aw 
which distinguished father. It seems 

3 the crude imperfect style of 

that her mere educa- 


with high-minded and right-thinking men; the 
and purity, the unflinching integrity of the 
unconsciously imbibed by the child 
and invigorating to her soul as was 
air to her a 
ed, according to the custom 
i in childhood, to Lord Vaughan, 
ied, but soon became a widow ; 
y red, young and lovely, she 
in choosing from among her 
brother of the right noble 
. During their lives these two 
separated; and when we first 
all that is published of her few 
husband, we were sensibly struck 
y their homeheartedness ; their appreciation of 
psy born of rational as well as passionate 
ection ; bearing the fruitage of cheerfulness 
and joy, yet prepared—as people seldom are— 
alike to bask in the sunshine, or meet the storms, 
of life. Lady Rachel's tender and almost pro- 
hetic exhortations both to her husband and 
berself, to merit the continuance of God's good- 
ness, as much as we can be said to merit any- 
thing, assure us how y she understood 
the great principle of the balance of life, which 
is exemplified as much in the peasant’s cottage as 
in the prince's palace ; while his entire and abso- 
lute confidence in her character was only equalled 
ty his affection and attachment to her society. 
us were they wnited in the holiest and highest 
sense of the word ; united in principle, in intel- 
lect, in views, and in all noble dispositions ; pur- 
suing, according to the different means appro- 
priate to their sex and situation, one common 
end—sustaining and strengthening each other ; 
no harshness, no tyranny, no depreciation on 
the one hand, no affectation, no small arts, 
no deceit or struggling for unwomanly power, 
on the other—each finding a candid and a 
brave judge in the understanding, and a warm 
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diffuse no warmth out of their own narrow focus ; 
while others again appear endowed with an 
almost boundless capacity for every virtuous 
affection, which contracts to all 





children, her family, especially her sister (whom 
she so exquisitely terms ‘a delicious friend’), her 


| friends, her country, and, above all, her religion, 
| 


all found space. 
| How delightful it is to read the manner in 


RUINS OF TICHFIELD HOUSE. 


and devoted advocate in the heart, of a dear 
companion. 
It has been justly remarked, that there is as 


| which she requites the ‘ tender kindness’ of her 
_ husband ; how her letters are filled with words 
| of love and most delicate fondness! Yet with 


great a variety in powers and compass of all a woman's care for the small domestic things, 


uman hearts as of human intellects. Some are 


| of a right woman's ess, are ever to be seen 


found hardly equal to the modified selfishness | the brave en and thoughtfulness of her nature 
which produces attachment to their most imme- =the intaliie eatin of tes entvenio’ tatenut tn 


diate connections; some have natural! 


y strong her lord's pursuits,a mind open to all great 


feelings concentrated on a few objects, but which public objects. Dear as was his society to her, 





ven 
othesley, who eile 
was concealed 


. 
Tichfield House, en by He was originally an old 


Henry VIII. to Lord Wri- 
m. At this house Charles I. 


after his flight from Hampton Court in 1647. | 


| there was no pitiful, vexatious whining after it, 


when his duties called him away, but every | 


effort was used to strengthen him in his 


Her account of the debate in the House of Com- | 





THE RYE HOUSE. 


pation in them. Above all others, she was im- 
pressed with the most perfect trust in the good- 
ness of God, bringing her faith into daily exercise 
—her sweet faith ; for surely it sweetened all her 
cups of bitterness ss -— aa cate 
e one generally known 
sally Bava is Lady Rachel’s conduct on 
her husband's trial, for a pretended connection 
with the Rye House Plot.* Of the events which 
preceded and followed this most —— 
mockery of justice, she herself has left no 
Her confidence in her husband's purity of inten- 
tion and action, of course, could not be shaken ; 
and her mind, instead of being overwhelmed, 
expanded into more than human majesty. The 
dastardly policy of the court would have re 
ape Lord Russell had fled; it would have 
a relief from the degradation of his death. 
They could have vilified his character with show 
of reason, and this would have led to the more 





was to have 





the seats of the Earls of Southam mons on the king’s message, in Apri is | 
eats Beet with her family : here Charleswas | clear and well given—a proof of wy tech | 

Wy A divarahem, cod ee mes ty Ge oche ment of her style; wherein are to be found | 

the of Wight The view was taken in 1781, when P@S8ages intimating her minute acquaintance with | 
@reat part of the mansion had decayed or been pulled down. POlitical affairs, and with Lord Russell's partici- | 
ee | 
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this heroic woman to counsel what she did not 
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coil ye enemies, his a 

in ly to the Chief Justice’s intimation 
Lord William might employ any of his 

to assist in writing anything Ss oe 
simply said, ‘My wife is here to do it.’ 

she, pot Sle, Gk ee 
by the direct power and of God, 
‘sweet saint’ arose from her lord's side, 
seated herself with most wonderful calmness drew forth Lady Rachel's memorable letter to 
self-possession, to take notes of the p i Charles—a brave letter it was, the fearless ex- 
that were to issue in his life or death. No | pression of duty and innocence resolved to re 
heroism ever i falsehood and assert truth. We may wonder | all without assumption or pretence. Does not 
how the Duke of York felt when it was read; | this show that, however ornamented may be the 
as for the vacillating Charles, he gave immediate | structure, there can be no true glory for woman 
permission that the mourning escutcheon for | unless there be a righteous foundation? One 
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shook the hearts of their bitter persecutors, for 
even the ‘atrocious judge’ assumed a milder 
tone, and said, ‘If my lady will give herself the 
trouble.’ How she could have supported herself 
—how she could have controlled her feelings— 
during the feeble and most iniquitous mass of 
compounded nothings that were urged against 
her noble lord, especially by the pitiful Lord 
Howard, we know not. She had also to bear up 
against the news of the suicide, in the Tower, of 
Lord Essex—her relation and friend. She heard 
this in the midst of the trial, tolling through the 
court like a death-knell, yet did she give no 
voice to the torture of her heart, nor distract her 
husband's attention by a single murmur. Day 
and night did she labour, his condemna- 
tion, for a mitigation of his sentence; but the 
unforgiving James gaped for blood; the facile 
Charles laughed at mercy; the venial Duchess 
of Portsmouth feared to risk her power over 
the king, even for the mighty bribe which 
Lord William's father, Lord ord offered her; 
every plan was tried, save a desertion from 
those high principles which formed Lord Wil- 
liam’s sole crime in the eyes of his relentless 
enemy, the Duke of York. Now mark how she 
strengthened her husband's noble nature. While 
offering to accompany him into exile, never did ; : ate 
she propose that he should purchase his life by | her friends laments her ‘mighty grief ;’ how 
a base compliance, or the abjuration of those | it has wasted her body, though she struggle 

lorious truths for which’he endured tion. | with it ‘ever so hardly.’ Bishop Burnet con- 

ow deeply he felt this, is proved by his mention | gratulates her on having resolved to employ 
of her in his last interviews with Burnet, who | 80 much of her time in the education of her 
tells us that Lord Russell expressed, even in | children, that they should need no other governess. 
his last hours, ‘great joy’ in her magnani- | It irks us to hear the excuses mothers make to 
mity. ‘At eleven o'clock om Friday night,’ he | rid themselves of their maternal duties, lea 
says, ‘they ; he kissed her four or five OT ale alee tee Bons 
times, and t her sorrow 80 within herself, | menials, gadding abroad after new frie new , 
thet oe gave Pasyad disturbance at their parting. | pleasures, and new whims—their children will | preferment wider t'ie new government. Tillot- 
There was,’ he said, ‘a signal providence of God | not bless them in their graves. How different | son plied fo» her sanction to his acceptance of 
in giving him such a wife, where there was birth, | was this from Lady el, training her two | the offered him by King William ; and 
fortune, great understanding, great religion, and | daughters, from whom she was never separated ; 
a great kindness to him. But her carriage in this Duchess of Marlborough, would no 
extremity went beyond all; and it was a great | strengthen bel rtant step without consulting with ‘the Lady 
comfort to him that he left his children in such of pton House.’ Lady Rachel 
hands’ And truly can we believe it. Well influence were constantly 
might he trust HER upon whom in this world : She never suffered 
he should look no more ; safely might he confide | ¢ interfere with her 
to her those dear pledges of unsurpassed love, her 
who to the last moment, by a continuation of | ignoran 
woman's sacrifice—a sacrifice of self-indulgence 
—a suppression of every selfish feeli hich 
nothing but the deepest tenderness dictate 
to the most exalted mind— from his last 
embrace—looked her last look upon the hon- 
oured, the beloved, of her true heart, without 
permitting a single sob of anguish to disturb his 
serene composure. Away she went to the 
home which had known him for fourteen years, 
but should know him no more. Away—away— 
to count the fleeting minutes that were to elapse 
———e were fatherless and his wife 
a widow. 

Her beloved sister, that ‘ delicious friend,’ was 
dead ; her infant children were incapable of 
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struggled for years, had been removed ; ‘she 
had seen the presen Divo which had oppressed, 
proscribed ; the power which she »had found 
implacable, fallen in the dust; the religion, 
whose political predominance she dreaded, in 
circumstances to require that toleration it 
had been unwilling to allow ; the man whose vin- 
dictive spirit had inflicted the greatest misfor- 
tune of her life, himself an exile, after having, 
with characteristic meanness, implored the 
assistance of him whom he had persecuted 
—the assistance of the father of the man he 
had murdered. She had seen the triumph of 
those principles for which her beloved Lord had 
suffered, the blessed effects produced by a 
steady adherence to them, and his name for ever 
coupled with the honour and freedom of his 
country.’ Tried both by adversity and prosperity 
she remained unchanged. And so, she became 
old in years; yet her heart was green within 
her, and she aeubenel not, but actively and 
enduringly busied herself about her orphan 
grandchildren, enjoying in the depths of her 
chastened spirit the and honour due 
to the experience and the wisdom of length 
of days. No trace of the prejudices, peculi- 
arities, or selfishness of age lingered around 
her. She scrutinised none so severely as 
herself; and her mal inquisitions were 
directed not to the forms, but to the feelings of 
Christian piety—to the Christianity which, to 
uote her own ‘delicious’ words, could not be 
distinguished by ‘outward fashions, or by the 
rofessing a body of notions differing from others 
in the world, but by the renewing of our minds, 
by peaceableness, ity, and heavenly love.’ 
A halo of glory encircles her name: eve 
t where she resided is to us consecra 

e have filled a large space with poor words 
concerning one, of whom it seems to us we have 
said nothing. Lady Rachel Russell died on 
October the 5th, 1723, at Southampton House, 
her age being 86 years; and she was buried at 
Chenies, in inghamshire,* with her most 
dear lord. 

Chenies, the once happy home and the last 
resting-place of Lady Rachael Russell and her 
martyred Lord, is situated in a secluded corner 
of Buckinghamshire; the little village is en- 
vironed by trees, and the quiet dells and waving 
corn-fields give a favourable ns of the fertile 

ts of our country. The old mansion is nearly 
eserted ; a greater part is used as a stable, and 
pigeons find a home in the upper stories. It is 
now inhabited by farmers, and used as the farm- 
house. Yet externally it retains the features of 
its original beauties. To some of the gables are 
still appended the carved corbels, which speak 
of the elaboration and beauty of the old house 
in its palmy days. The ivy-covered turrets and 
gables, and the lofty firs, complete a picture of 
much interest—even apart from the glorious 
history with which it is associated. 
The church is immediately beside the house. 


° “pry or Iselhampstead-Cheneys, is on the 
borders of county. ‘It is now,’ says Leen, ‘ gene- 
rally called Chenys, its original name is almost lost 
having been exchanged for that, which was first given 
to distinguish it from the neighbouring village of Isel- 
hampstead-Latimers, this place having been for many 
a eo ~~ ay seat of the eget ily of Cheyne.’ 

was, © , & royal palace, a was ven b 
Edward it to Thomas Che the first of & family 
who settled in this county, who was his shield-bearer, 
It ultimately descended, by marriage, into the family of 
the Russells in 1560. Lord Russell upon coming Into 
possession of the estate, rebuilt the greater part of the 
emp on and og it his principal seat. . ‘ The old 
house = so translated,’ says Leland, ‘by m 
Lord Russell, that hath his house in right of his wife, 
that little or nothing of it remayneth untranslated, and a 

t deal of the house is even newly set up, and made of 
and timber.’ Queen Elizabeth was entertained 

pw Earl of Bedford, in 1570. When the 
Bed: fixed r principal residence at Woburn they 
deserted this house, which was converted into a farm- 


In the parish church are some memorials of the Cheynes, 
and in the adjoining chapel, built by the heiress of the 
Sapcotes, by whom the estate was conveyed to the Bedford 
Salty — Anne, Countess of Bed —is the monument for 
herself and her husband, John, Earl of Bedford. 
There are also monuments of Francis, Earl of Bedford, 
who died in 1585, and his Countess; Anne, Countess of 
Warwick, their daughter, and Lady Francis Bourchier 
their grand-daughter ; Francis, Earl of Bedford, who died 
1641, and of his Countess; that of the first Duke of Bed- 
ae ond i +} =. am, Lord Russell, who was 

ugust , as well as some 
Monuments to others of the family, wen 

















It is a work of the sixteenth century, and the | interest; the roof is of open timber-work 

ated part is the large ee ch and | very ornamental ; there aro a beautifully carved 
Chapel, built by the first Countess for the Bed- ee eee circular Norman In 
ford family. Within the church is much to t of the communion-table are some interest- 
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CHENIES CHURCH. 


ing brasses of the Cheyne. family, the original | the Russell family. The principal one is shiews 
possessors of the estate. In the chapel adjoining | in our engraving,and may be considered as an his- 
are many magnificent tombs to the members of | torical memento of the principal members of 
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THE BEDFORD MAUSOLEUM. 


the family. In the centre are full-length figures | the burial vault, where nearly sixty of the 
pes first Duke and Duchess, leaning upon a | lie. The Lady Rachel Russell 
= supporting the ducal coronet, in atti- | sad to say—no memento in this ; 
tudes of reflective sorrow. Above them is a | monument is the History of her country. 
medallion of Lord William Russell, the victim | And behold what lustre the 
of Charles IL. ; at the sides are similar medallions | ‘putts’ bestows upon a WOMAN ! 
of six other members, male and female, of the | brity of her c has been 
family, whose names are inscribed around each | the ‘sacrifice of no feminine 
head ; above, cherubims are seen supporting the principles, and sentiments, 
arms and crest of the house. This tomb is ition of 
sumptuously executed in coloured marbles. guides to 
y in front is the grated entrance to U 
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ON TRANSITIONS OF STYLE. 
BY W. HARRY ROGERS. 


Tye present cen is one of such determined 
action and research, that there are very few 
fields in Art or Science which it has un- 
trodden. There are few ical 

known to our ancestors and afterwards 

which have not now been restored, and even 
improved ; few materials, used by the ancients, 
which have not recently been supplanted by 
others, evincing more valuable qualities or 
greater facilities for their usefulness. But in 
nothing of late years has a more ardent spirit 
of investigation been shown than in the y of 
ancient architecture and manufacture ; the 


many of our best productions, and the former 
has carefully classified and into 
styles and divisions of styles for the better 
guidance of the modern imitator in avoiding in- 


congruity of — 

The term “style,” as applied to the arts, signi- 
fies any peculiar conventional treatment of design 
and execution. Thus it is evident that a pure 
style should, like the Grecian, the Norman, the 
Gothic, be possessed of sufficient individuality 
to render it at once distinguishable to the general 
observer, while it remains the province of the 
more initiated to classify and arrange, and by 
dividing each style into various sections, to secure 
harmony in the erection of modern,* and his- 
torical accuracy in the examination of ancient, 
structures. The appearance of certain minor 
details and the introduction of slight varieties in 
form or idea are enough to form a class, but not 
to constitute a distinct style. Upon one or 
other ground, most of the styles of Art have in 
this way been subdivided ; as for instance the 
Gothic or pointed, which in British nomencla- 
ture comprises “Early English, Decorated, and 
Perpendicular,” while these i into 


more minute ramifications. In looking back at 
the remains of mediseval art which have been 
handed down to us, it invariably appears, on 


while the great styles—the 
each other by violent Shocks, the divisions or 
species of those styles were gentle and gradual, 
coming on by almost oye ope progressions. 
It was impossible that it should have been other- 
wise. Upon the adoption of a style, which 
adoption then influenced every class of art and 
manufacture, certain treatments, the result of a 
multitude of differently formed minds working 
in concert, were popularised by the judgment or 
fashion of the tend these —_ were dis- 
carded when more favourite novelties developed 
themselves. But positive c of style were 
considerations of higher tude, and more 
universal importance. They originated in power- 
ful convulsive movements on the of 
society. Such changes were (as regards England 
in the middle ages) the introduction of the 
inted arch in the twelfth century, and its 
esuetude in the sixteenth. The first of these 
epochs was marked by the extraordinary passion 
for crusades evinced by all classes of men. The 
communication thus brought about between 
Europe and the East, as well as the contact into 
which the sovereigns of our own country were 
brought so frequently with foreign courts, were 
productive of the best results to Art. The 
monastic treasuries of Europe were now thrown 
open to receive gems of Saracenic industry ; the 
works of the goldsmith were covered with imita- 
tions of Eastern filigree; Arabic inscriptions 
were unconsciously applied as the ornamental 
borderings to miniatures and enamels ; churches 
were built as representatives of the Holy Sepul- 
chre at Jerusalem ; while every branch of archi- 
tecture bore ms of the all-pervading 
spirit of the tim ires, pinnacles and arcades, 
rising in elegant lightness, where before stood 
only the massive tower and the sullen Norman 
arch. And so the new style (the “novus modus 
edificandi” of William of ) made its 
way with wonderful rapidity, for it must be 


? ous me eae the benefits or disad- 
vantages which would result from an abandonment of all 
the influence of “styles” in modern The 
question, fer each side of which there are warm 

may hereafter be entertained by the Art-J . 








remembered how short a period ela between 

the first ication of the sciteea oan in 

d, and the completion of the plan for 
Cath ere was, ne 

@ period of transition, however limited, from the 


than an attempt to adapt to the style of compo- 
sition previously in v some hints derived 
from the experience of foreign schools. Thus no 
imaginative architect can entirely satisfied 
with the existing productions of this transition 


me Yet to what excellent advantage might 
ve been turned a union of the pointed arch 
pe oar reali ee a t effet, of 
P r; a cence 0 
— ey me wet Church —— — 
retaste ! and underthe present or novelty, 
why may not even yet the copbhintion sug- 
gested be employed in some of the numerous 


churches which are springing up in every quarter 
of England, and also in esiastical accesso- 
ries which are now being manufactured on so 
extensive a scale ? 

The second great general transition was that 
which accompanied the dawn of intellectual day 
at the close of the fourteenth century, when 
active and earnest men were co-operating through- 


out Europe to dispel the prejudices of centuries, 
and paving the way for the various startling 
events which resulted in this country in the 
establishment of the Reformation, and with it in 
the abandonment of Gothic Art, and Gothic 
associations. The movement with reference to 





ws dosnt dentine 
have been some h mae eal foot ceotlas 
compartments ili aoe 


which would be ap; 
building of the style under consideration, For 
oth in manufacture they might 
prove applicable. The peculiarity in their com- 
tion consists in the fact that they are all 
y or indirectly based forms which 
i pani so far, at 
least, as general outline is concerned. For 
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carver, the 

above all, of the brass-founder, it pd 
eminently — for a thousand ~ “A 
poses, and possibly a greater originality o: 
might thas be gained than would be practicable 
in the adoption of any of the pure styles. It 
will be ily seen that such a combination of 


Gothic and Italian as has been employed in a 
large portion of the church of St. Eustace at 
Paris, is far from being that which is here in- 
tended ; for in that remarkably curious specimen, 
Gothic forms and principles have in almost every 
instance been strictly adhered to, with simply 
the insertion of Italian enrichments in a di 

cordant manner, and the Italianisation of the 
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mouldings chiefly by pee “ beads” or “ half- 


beads” to supersede “ hollows.” 

It may here be noticed that, in general, transi- 
tional styles were so ephemeral, that their capa- 
bilities were not sufficiently studied or appre- 
ciated at the time, while modern neglect of them 
arises partly from a feeling among architects, 
that from their hybrid nature, they must neces- 


sarily be unworthy of imitation, and y from 
the rarity of good specimens to be as models, 
but the writer of the present short paper will 
feel pleased if, in calling attention to the subject, 
he should be the means of the re-creation of any 
pow pe A ot. or A the accompanying illus- 
ons should prove of utili suggesti 
to the British seanebstuste. salut ht 


CLERGET AND HIS DESIGNS. 


Iw accordance with a promise given in our Re- 
of the Exposition of Arts and Manufactures 
the French tal, it becomes our duty to 
introduce to the English public some 
of the admirable creations of M. CHARLES ERNEST 
CLERGET; an ornamental designer of the te 
est powers of invention and performance, but 
upon whom the pressure of the times in France 
has weighed with more than ordinary severity. 
The gentleman, of whose works we have now to 
treat, has a most versatile , and in every 
species of design to which he directs his attention 
he displays a eer knowledge of style and 
an admirable feeling for ee | of arrangement, 
with reference to both form and colour. He has 
com; patterns for carpets, he has ated by 
the in some of the choicest bijoux of Virgilius 
Solis, the Brosamers, the Hopfers, and Daniel 
Marot, &c.; he has desi many of the most 
little arabesque vignettes in the style of 
the sixteenth century, used in Parisian y, 
and he has made many the decora- 
tions of oriental MSS., for the use of the students 
in the manufactory at Sevres. It is in the latter 
style, ially the Persian mode of rendering it, 
that M. = displays his extraordinary facilities 
to greatest advantage. The enthusiastic study he 
has devoted to the treasures of Eastern Art, pre- 
served in public and private libraries, has taught 
him the ful combi a 
perfect a tions of vegetable forms, for w! 
they are = ton remarkable. He has drunk 
deeply of ss ga ely me phd, 
result, has produced original i 
of their exccllencie — have — ex- 
celled, if eq , by European pencil. We desire 
to do ample justice to these accomplishments, and, 
to bear out our remarks to our readers to present 
them with a selected series of M. Clerget’s sketches 
partly taken from the Paris “‘ Exposition” and 
partly from the Artist’s private portfolio. These 
thould have earlier made their appearance in the 
Art-Journal, but it was impossible that engravings 
so complicated and elaborate could be prepared in 
time to accompany the illustrations of the French 
National Exposition, and we have, therefore, pre- 
ferred that they should form a separate subject, in 
the full conviction that the public will consider 
they eminently merit the place we have awarded 
them. By such introductions to the English reader, 
and more especially the English man rer, we 
advance the cause of Art; whatever difference 
there may be as to the policy of bu ing in the 
cheapest markets, there can be no second opini 
as to the wisdom of learning in the best schools. 
M. Clerget’s life has been a chequered and 
eventful one, and it ap that under no circum- 
stances has he attained a position due to his extra- 
ordinary abilities. Born in 1812, he at a very 
early age evinced an earnest longing for the Arts, 
and at six years old looked forward to a pursuit 
which he has never forsaken. At a subsequent 
period he devoted his time to making studies from 
architectural books and subjects in his father’s 
ion. He was next apprenticed to various 
jewellers, as were, indeed, most of the celebrated 
——— bf NP eee mace ny i it = 
inly appears that this department of the Arts 
always foo a most productive one in the develop- 
ment of artistic genius. We next find him 
the beloved pupil of M. Auguste d, the 
last of the engravers au pointille, r whom 
he zealously ae and the sciences most 
intimately conn with it. It was here that he 
first secured the friendship of the celebrated Brong- 
niart, who took much pains, unsuccessfully, to 
obtain for him a permanency in the “Jardin du 
Roi,” and afterwards introduced him to the atelier 
of M. Chenavard, to whose Fag = design he 
partly adhered, e ing in the it par- 
ticular that he ee ee found himself - “ry ttt 
the human figure. His compositions were confined 
to geometrical decorations, and so natural to him 
was the beautiful in balance and in quantity, that 
when for the first time he saw the illuminations of 
an Oriental MS. they appeared to him as some- 
thing that he had known all his life. But he was 
so deeply struck with their treatment, that at every 
opportunity he made fac-similes from the best of 
them, and gradually acquired the power of distin- 
Sat ous aera aioe 
schools. Under the patronage of the amiable and 
ga Princess Mary of France, M. Deflorenne in 
835 published a antes of ornaments after the old 
designs, in which M. Clerget’s name for the first 
— was ecw Nyre| e _ The artist 
en engaged a publisher, M. E. Leconte, for 
the dissemination, not of copied engravings, but of 
original designs. Some only however of the plates 
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another. 
ver now the 7 came, 
its disasters. To Clerget everything 
and after having narrowly escaped murder 
populace during the rformanee of the 
of ‘ greffier,” which bad been im 
the Rational works, he returned home 
mp tome he has rh led 
and desperation to get as a 
the engravings and ings suitable for 
sition. Let sehope that the verdict of 
jury on M. Clerget’s claims may assist in 
hin in the ition he it to occu _—! 
artists of France. We have thus a 
sketch of the man who has proj ook eee 
the publication of five important works on 
tive Art, who has decorated one of the great French 
sheatees, wis hen ved 300 and 
esigns for three National 
*¢ Imprimerie and the manufactories of 
Sévres and Gobelins, nevertheless 
been kept by adverse circumstances in a state 
of more than a 
precarious li 
that much a state of things 
such a state 
is to be said of public taste and pu i , when 
oie high artistic and en a eo 
of energy not uneq er 
ing unnoticed and There are 
hun to whom his service t be eminently 
useful, and we think there are few manufacturers 
of carpets who would not reap a benefit from 
securing Clerget’s co-operation. 
* Since this article was in we have 
much pleasure that M. Clerget has received asilver 
from the jury of the Exposition. of M. 
works may at the present moment be at the 
manufactured 


sition of French articles, at George 
Hanover Square. 
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=a Style, of ex midiip banety 
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hundred different purposes will at once strike the eye of a manufacturer. next subject is the centre of 
same style. We deeply regret that the subject, as it was forwarded to us, wasso large phony met the of pol gi it satire cahe pptrtit we 























that the design loses much ofits vigour and ary be being deprived of the | we already alluded, all the minutie are so diversified that it exhibits 
rim, or border. In this composition, to which, in the early part of the article, -three different designs ; all are, however,so happily blended and balanced 
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great ; 
his facility of invention; it is taken from one of that 
fly Lyne be illuminated page in the Bibliothéque 
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intended or for wall- ing, brocade, &c.; this would have excel- our notice of whom we have now brought to a close, is Paris, Rue Albouy, 10. 
t effect in execution, and if it could be possible to introduce gold, or an We consider that in making such a man known to English manufacturers, 
representative of it, into some portions of the ornamen; the tout ense we are rendering them such service as may be turned to practical use. 
would be greatly improved in magnificence. The re- ’ 
maining illustration is a second copy from the Persian om 
school of illumination, but so chaste and harmonious Sa 
that eg sure many will thank 1p Nmlnaggy gna 
duced it: our ing represents, of course, y one 
fourth of the deten: the original is on a gold ground, 
heightened with traceries in various colours, while the 
yas olga ggg oe - the 7. are of a 
i . In point of execution there is no 
es di between the vellum page and M. 
"s transcript of it. It would be well if our 
English designers followed M. Clerget’s example in stu- 
dying from so pure a source. The address of the artist, 
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THE VERNON GALLERY, 


THE VILLAGE FESTIVAL. 
P. Goodall, Painter. J. Carter, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture 5 ft. 6} in. by 3 ft. 6 in. 
Wuen the picture from which this engra is 
taken was hung on the wallnel the Repel bande 
in 1847, it attracted universal attention, and drew 
daily towards it crowds of admirers, as one of the 





most interesting works in the , both in sub- 
ject and in treatment, more culty as the pro- 
— ofa yer. ter. wiles ss: oe 
e us i r. 
Goodall's famil 5 His father is the Lelateated 
engraver, and a brother and sister have also contri- 


buted many very clever pictures to our annual 
exhibitions; it is not therefore , that 
with such examples before and around , the 
painter of “The Vil Festival” should have 
roceeded, at a somewhat rapid pace, to place 
imself in a high position among his brother 
artists. The work in question was suggested by 

the lines in “ L’ Allegro :”— 

“ And young and old come forth to play 

On a sunshine holiday.” 

The scene of the “‘ right merrie-making”’ is the 
favourite old rural hostel of “‘ The Oak,” a 
sign that was everywhere adopted at the Restora- 
tion to show the loyalty of the rustic Boniface. 
The house itself is a genuine relic of that period, 
and beyond it are other residences of the . 
closed in by the parish church. The most promi- 
nent group of figures is that on the und, 
surrounding a Jew pedlar, who exposes lit- 
tering wares to the admiration of a knot of old 
women, maidens, and children, and expatiates with 
the eloquence of his tribe on their value and 
beauty; and apparently with so much success as 
seems likely to draw forth some pence from the 
little embryo plocginee before him, diving his 
hand to the very bottom of his trowsers’ pocket, 
in search of the purchase-money.* This portion of 
the story is capitally told; the Jew is worthy of 
the oun Teniers. To the right of this group is 
another equally full of character; a yeoman of the 
true Saxon biood, after, it may be presumed, having 
eaten and drunk to his heart’s content, is listening to 
the landlord, who counts, on his fingers, the various 
items for which he demands payment, and which, 
to judge from the countenance of the debtor, are 
surprisingly numerous; at the same table is one 
who seems to have much work to do in little time, 
so energetically he plies the knife and fork. Be- 
hind these, and in the house and about it, the 
votaries of fun and frolic are busily occupied, but 
the characters here introduced appear of that time 
of life which indisposes them to join hands with 
those in the centre of the picture :— 

“ Many a youth, and many a 
Dancing in wh preteen A shea? 


These are footing it with an earnestness and zest 
in which Sir Richard de Coverley’ would. have 
delighted had he witnessed the merry spectacle. 

We have thus enumerated the principal features 
of Mr. Goodall’s pleasant picture of an old English 
holiday ; it remains for us only to notice its execu- 
tion, which is no way inferior to the composition. 
The work is one of most careful labour; the faces 
of the figures are wrought up with extraordinary 
nicety ; each one is, indeed, a se ‘study; the 
various groups are well balanced, and the eye of 
the spectator is carried insensibly, as it were, round 
the entire circle of the dramatis .. The 
colouring is brilliant yet perfectly harmonious and 
firmly painted ; in fact, the picture is altogether an 
honour to the artist and to the English school. 

It would almost seem unnecessary to point at- 
tention to the beauty of Mr. Carter’s engraving, 
but we cannot ‘an it by without mir ey or 
the praise so justly his due. He has worked 
mace 5 Rye it for nearly two years, and the 
result of his industry and skill is a print of rare 
excellence, We may safely affirm that no modern 
engraving of this class of subject and of somewhat 
similar size is worthy of comparison with it. Each 
figure will bear the closest microscopic scrutiny, 
and will be found an exact copy of the Silent 
while the breadth and power of the entire composi- 
tion are truthfully preserved. Mr. Carter has 
hereby earned a reputation that will not soon be 
forgotten by the admirers of really good ving. 
We rejoice especially at this pan of his Ts ; 
for nearly the whole of his “ hard-working life” 
has been spent in the atelier of a master engraver 
(not in the high but in the low sense of the term): 
he is by no means a young man, and although he 
has produced many admirable vings, he has 
not hitherto had his name affixed to one that did 
him credit, or was calculated to confer upon him 
professional fame, 








LETTERS 
TO AN ENGLISH LADY AMATEUR. 


BY G. F. WAAGEN, 
Director of the Gallery of the King of Prussia, and Professor of the 
Thivereiey Bf Berlin. “ 





I nave learned, Madam, with much pleasure, that 
you approve of my proposition for the promo- 
tion of a taste for Art among the lower classes of 
society, with a view to their icipation in 
the intellectual improvement derivable there- 
from. Considering the accomplished education of 
Englishwomen, their independent position, and 
in short, the extensive resources which they 
have at command, it would be for them an 
admirable enterprise, and onein every way worthy 
of them, to establish among themselves a society 
for the furtherance of this great end, by means of 
the multiplication of celebrated works, and by 
the ment of competent persons to deliver 
— ectures in the British Museum and the 
ational Gallery. To the irresistible influence 
of women over men it were an easy conquest 
to effect the opening to the public of so many 
private collections in England which contain 
such inestimable treasures in the noblest pro- 
ductions of every department of Art. I know 
perfectly the difficulties in the way of realising 
such a project, since all works of Art are 
distributed in the ordinary apartments for the 
daily enjoyment of their possessors; but the 
consideration, that a beautiful work of Art, like 
a scientific work, is the property of the entire 
human race, ought to determine the possessors 
of such productions to admit the public on 
certain days and at certain hours; such per- 
mission, when I was in England, was ted 
with to his own noble gallery by that 
excellent nobleman and peramapmes patron 
of Art, Lord Ellesmere. By such means would 
the entire nation eae an improving know- 
ledge of the extraordinary wealth in Art which 
was thus rendered accessible. I am now about 
to fulfil the promise made to you at the end 
of my first letter ;—that is, to show how far the 
Arts contribute to the perfection of the edu- 
cation of the higher classes. A knowledge of 
these is especially necessary to the reading 
of many of the most a what a 
difference is there between a er of Homer 
who is entirely ignorant of the merits of antique 
sculpture, and oné to whom -the gods and 
heroes present themselves with all the beautiful 
and definitely marked character, with which 
they have been represented by the great Greek 
ba ly If the latter read of Apollo sending 
his iferous arrow into the camp of the 
G the impersonation is at once i 
by the noble form of the Belvedere Apollo ; 
if the name of the proud Juno occur, at once the 
colossal bust of the Juno Ludovisi is presented ; 
if he read of Jupiter granting the petition 
of Thetis, he remembers the noble mask in 
the museum of the Vatican. bag nee " 
Virgil's masterly description of the fate o 
pm assisted by a knowledge of the cele- 
brated group. The exalted pathos of Sophocles 
in his Antigone, in his ipus at Colonos, is 
rendered sensibly effective by an acquaintance 
with the statues of Niobe and her children. 
Thus we see many of the terrible figures of the 
Inferno, a Charon, a Minos, first embodied in the 
Judgment of Michel Angelo, so nearly related to 
Dante in spirit. Even many of the spiritual 
dramas (Autos) of Calderon win upon the 
mind by observation of the religious ex of 
some of the Madonnas and Saints of Murillo. 
But I will now proceed to those most important 
relations of Art whereby it operates equally 
powerfully upon the uneducated as upon the 
educated classes.. The highest of these, and 
that for which all those nations the most highly 
ifted in Art, have done their utmost, is Religion. 
This question is the most difficult which the 
human mind can propose to itself. Man so 
transient and infirm in his own earthly form, 
even 80 limited in intelli pro by the 
work of his hands to realise the palpable repre- 
sentation of the Deity—to call forth semblances 
of the eternal, the immutable, and the super- 
human. And yet this has in a wonderful 
been effected by the soaring inspirations of 





high! y gifted pe wy through the medium 
architecture, pture, and ting. .But 
that which is necessary to this, is deepest 
penetration of Beauty in its most refined charac- 
ter. The architect attains to this end through the 
harmony ing the work of many classes of 
artists, and, in the expression of pure beauty, he 
employs refined forms in certain relations 
proportions. And both may be very 
according to the temperament and religion of 
various nations. If we believe in the accounts of 
Coralie, ie ine ian experi 

y thrill, signifying to the presence of 
his god, as he entered the immense temple of 
Karnak, as the Christian does when he enters the 
threshold of the Cathedral of Cologne or that of 
York. Of the Greek temples, as the Parthenon, 
we can conceive the same thing even at this 
time; but it is expressly evidenced by the 
Greek writers. The sculptor and the painter 
attain that exalted end when they communicate 
that holy sentiment to those natural forms which 


Cor suepiey roottstaate totheir and the 
spiritual signification of which they set forth, In 
such manner was the idea of the Homeric Zeus 


as the “father of gods and men” realised by the 
marvellous genius of Phidias, and endowed with 
a benevolence and majestic beauty, insomuch 
that the old writers assert that he gave a new 
impulse to. their religion; and every Greek 
deemed it a misfortune to die without having 
seen this wonderful work. And within the cycle 
of the Christian religion, we are not less moved 
by the exalted inspiration of the prophets in 

ichel Angelo’s representation in the Sistine 
chapel—the elevation of the commiserating but 
also chastening divinity of the Sistine Madonna 
and the Infant Christ by Raffaelle, the greatest 
treasure of the Dresden Gallery. Seeing from 
such examples what Art in its highest sphere 
can effect, we must deeply deplore that through 
the severe form which the Reformation 
England assumed, religious painting is alto- 
gether excluded from her churches. In this 
exists a chief cause wherefore a monumental 
style of art, or such a one as might be identified 
with a definite architectonic system, has not yet 
been sa in England. I hope, however, 
that the time may not be far distant when the 
English clergy will no longer entertain their 
prejudice against the religious significations of 
Art, and paintings of subjects purely biblical 
will be admitted into churches. 

Next to the glorification of Religion and the 
Church in the relations of Art, is that of the State. 
It affords sensible expression in beautiful form 
to the elevated sentiment of a nation-as of one 
great unity. In this direction of Art have 
originated the Propyleum at Athens and the 
Hall of Columns; in Venice, the Palace of the 
Doge ; in Florence, the Palazzo Vecchio ; in the 
Netherlands, the numerous beautiful Halls of 
Guild, of which I will mention only those of 
Brussels and Louvain. But where a prince is 
at the head of a nation, his position is distin- 
guished, as exalted above that of all others, in 
the most sumptuous manner, by a palace which, 
in the extent of its: proportions, exceeds the 
habitations of all other men. This has been 
acknowledged by princes and nations from the 
most ancient times even to our own days, and 
the immense but quite formless remnants of 
those of the rulers of ancient Babylon,~ (Birs 
ios ef Aapunntads tae neath Sie et 
kings of ia, an laces oO 
Rome, afford abundant evidence of he I con- 
tent myself with citing the Vatican, the Louvre, 
and the Castle at especially from their 
vast proportions, as characteristic monuments 
of latter times. . But at the present time Eng- 
land, with a ign at the head of her govern- 
ment, has the fortune to have acquired 
through her historical development at the same 
time the great institutions of a common free- 
dom; and to her, before all other nations, is 
due the glory, in both relations of wealth and 

wer, of erecting monuments worthy. of the 

te. my wna Lipo new of 
Parliament only from p descriptions, it 
appears to me that the architect, Mr. Barry, will 
roduce in them,—a work, which; in extent, 
ty of proportion, and admirable execution, 
even from the walls to the rich interior orna- 
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thing that has 

England,—a 
vourable and 
f the nation 
is period. And not 


ly differing in style, 
ce err t 
ce I will not what I have al- 
my book, “ Art and Artists in Eng- 
the exterior as well as the interior 
architectural monuments, sculpture 
supply a rich field wherein to cele- 
worthily the memory of the greatest 
and the most disti 
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distinguished personages of 
ion, and in this manner, as it were, to re- 
for i ions. And 
centuries was consecrated to the Athe- 
the picture of Polygnotus repre- 
ing the “ of Marathon,”* the most 
glorious military feat of his country ; and thus 
will the Catholic Church and the Pope, the head 
of that church, be glorified by the Stance di 
those of the Disputa, of Heliodorus, of 

the Fire in the Trastevere, and of Constantine. 
It is by means of scul in open spaces that 
great men are ially commemorated ; but in 
modern times must yield to the surpassing 
riches of the Greeks and Romans, although, in 
numerous instances, many works of importance 
have been executed. Yet in my opinion Eng- 
land has in this respect a great national debt to 
pay in the erection of a fitting monument to 
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Elizabeth, the foundress of her existing , 


And may the nation soon agitate the | but this did not a the publication of works 


subject, and find a sculptor as well qualified to 
carry out such a work as Barry is to erect the 
Houses of Parliament.t Permit me, madam, 
respectfully to conclude with this wish, which 
equally expresses my reverence for Art, and my 
regard for the English nation. 

Bea.in, December, 1549. 
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THE PUBLICATIONS 
OF MR. ALDERMAN MOON, 


Tuene is a class associated with tHe Five 
Ants to whom both artists and the public are 
largely indebted, and who may be regarded as 
the medium of communication between the 
two. It is this class who serve the interests 
of the former by disseminating their produc- 
tions, and thus extend their popularity, and who 
offer to the latter the means of acquiring the 
best examples of the artistic genius of their 
fellow-countrymen, though in another form than 
that wherein they originally appeared. In our 
constant and earnest endeavour to uphold the 
interests of Art in all its diversified ramifica- 
tions, we feel that the class to whom reference 
is here made, have a claim on our attention, and 
deserve at our hands continual notices of what 
they have done, and are doing, not only to justify 
the encomium we have passed upon them, but 
also by way of encouragement in reference to 
future efforts. Those to whom we allude are 
the print-publishers, not mere print-sellers, but 
the parties who invest large sums of money in 
what is frequently a “venture,” in bringing out 
the most important engravings which the talent 
of the nation can supply. It may, perhaps, be 

argued that these transactions are only i 
on ——— hos ae view than 

of vi profit; such may be, and, strict] 
speaking, is, the case, yet hundreds are wend 
fited thereby, who, for lack of this enterprise, 
might have remained in obscurity, if not in 
penury. Art, to prosper, must have patrons, 
as manufa must have customers. The 
print-publisher must be a man of taste and 
J ne cnritalict, to eslost euch 
orks as are adapted for ing, and such as 
will be likely to afford im waa for the 
sums invested in bringi them out. 
Public taste in these matters is ofteutimes capri- 
cious, #0 that some of the finest productions 
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have appeared have turned out the least 
ie ont might with more truth be said, 
Love realised only a considerable loss : small 
encouragement this for speculating in what is 
termed hi 


high Art. 

Among the Publishers of the last twenty years 
who have signalised themselves by spirited specu- 
lations in engravings, the name of Mr. Alderman 
Moon stands second to none. A glance at 
our advertising sheet, which contains a list of 
nearly one hundred and oe of his publications, 
will testify to the truth of this remark ; for it 
will be seen that this list includes many of the 
best and most popular examples of our school 
of engravings, and these works are the greater 
part engraved by the most eminent men of the 
epoch,—Doo, Robinson, Watt, Cousins, Ryall, 

illmore, Miller, &c. &c. 

Mr. Moon has worthily —- place left 
vacant by that most excellent civic dignita 
Mr. Alderman Boydell ; and if the works whi 
the former into existence have been of 
a totally different class from those created 
the latter, it must be borne in mind how mu 
the circumstances of the times and popular taste 
have altered popular feeling in these matters. 
When Boydell circulated, from his house in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, the beautiful engravings of 
Sharpe, and Strange, Woollett, and others, 
England was waging a long sanguinary Con- 
tinental war, and some of the choicest specimens 
of these distinguished engravers were illustra- 
tions of the battles in which we were engaged ; 


of a higher and less exciting nature from the 
great pictures of the old masters, which then were 
cl egainst personal inspection. It is asto- 
nishing ow many fine engravings were published 
by Boydell, when we consider the circumstances 
of the times, and the consequent restlessness and 
excitements of the public mind. The Arts of 
Peace rarely flourish in the midst of War. 

Peace has now been to us for 
upwards of thirty years, and it has given the 
arts of our country a new direction, of which 
Mr. Moon has, with great judgment, availed 
himself; his list of engravings, to which we 
again refer the reader, show the turn 
have taken. We find here illustrations of 
scenes in which it is presumed the public 
now feel the greatest interest, more especially 
those referring to the public acts of her Majesty, 
such as the “Coronation,” in two different 
incidents; the “Royal Christenings;’ the 
“ Queen's First Council ;" “ Royal Portraits,” &c.; 
the “ Waterloo Banquet.” ‘These are all works 
of great historical importance, and, inasmuch as 
they contain authentic portraits of the most 
distinguished perso in the realm; they, 
will, hereafter, be wal ty ritish historians as 
valuable references, independent of their pictorial 
merit. But the list includes also subjects which 
are commonly regarded as of a higher range in 
Art,—ideal themes, yet partaking of the character 
of historic truth ; such are the exquisitely touch- 
ing and beautiful print, after Eastlake,.of “Our 
Saviour weeping over Jerusalem,” “Italian Pil- 
grims coming in sight of Rome,” “The Preaching 
of Knox,” &c. Some of the best engravings from 
Landseer's pictures have, likewise, been issued 
from the same establishment ; besides a host of 
others after Wilkie, Turner, Collins, Webster, 
Newton, Uwins, Harding, Prout, Hilton, Call- 
cott, &c. &c. Of these we may pause to pay 
especial attention to two, “The Bhoeing of the 
Horse,” after Edwin Landseer, a work unsur- 
passed for wonderful accuracy of details and broad 
truth to nature, and “Napoleon and the Pope,” 
a striking picture by Sir David Wilkie, engraved 
with marvellous skill and power by Mr. J. H. 
Robinson. We have allotted to ourselves but a 
limited space in which to do justice to Mr. 
Alderman Moon ; but it is not too much to say 
that two-thirds of his enormous list are valuable 
to artists and connoisseurs, and honourable tes- 
timonials to the glory of British Art. Nor must 
we omit to mention those magnificent serial 
lithographic publications, Roberts's “Holy Land” 
and “Ancient Egypt,” to uce and complete 
which a fortune was uired, and which must 
have entailed on the publisher a vast amount of 
labour and anxiety. This is a work, indeed, of 
which too much cannot be said; it will be a 








ears back; it has been 
the hands of the engraver, and we 
will prove one of his best works. This picture 
is unquestionably one of the most meritorious 
and deeply interesting of modern Art—an elo 
quent sermon following a deeply touching text, 
wane al shal. Anata tp deo “Gelding 
; good. An is “ Christeni 

of the Princess Royal,” after Leslie, the proofs 
of which, we believe, are already published ; it 
is a fine work of its class. This artist, who holds 
rank among the very highest of his contempo- 
raries, has triumphed over many difficulties 
inseparable from the subject, and has produced 
a work of true national interest, to which the 
engraver has done ample justice. Other works, 
among which may noticed, “The Royal 
Family,” after Winterhalter, will in due course 
claim at our hands the attention they deserve. 

The state of the country for the past year or 
two, with reference to business transactions, has 
not been such as to offer strong inducement for 
publishers to speculate in large and under- 
takings ; the publisher, therefore, who, in spite 
of adverse circumstances, risks his capital and 
devotes his energies to the furtherance of Art, 
merits every encouragement from us. Not one 
in a thousand of those who per | round the 
windows of our print-shops, can form the re- 
motest idea how much of both are required ere 
one important work is placed before the public ; 
this too with the chances that neither capital 
nor labour will meet with its due recompense. 
Alderman Moon, like his prototype, Alderman 
Boydell, will be ever remem as one who 
has done good service te Art, and has, thereby, 
earned all the success that has hitherto attended 
his exertions, and which, we trust, will still 
follow his future projects. 


—-——— 


THE EXPOSITION OF 1851, 


AurnovcH we have elsewhere dealt at some 
length with this subject—important and univer- 
sally interesting—the publication of the first 
official document concerning it makes it neces- 
sary again to refer to it. 

A “ Report made to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, President of the Society of Arts, &c. &c., 
of preliminary inquiries into the willingness of 
manufacturers an 


appointed to travel through the man ng 
tricts of the country to ascertain the feelings and 
opinions of the leading manu on the 
subject, and it gives the result of their proceedings 
up to the 5th of October, 1849. 
P ~ pursuance of the a —S re the 
elegates were invested, t proceeded to Man- 
chester, the Potteries, Sheffield, Bradford, Hud- 
dersfield, Leeds, Nottingham, Derby, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Coventry, Birmingham, 
res hg and Dover. In Scotland, 
to Edinburgh, ow, Paisley, Stirling, Perth, 
Dundee, and herent ; and in Treland, to Dublin 
and Belfast. As a basis for their inv it 
was submitted to the manufacturers, 
the views entertained by the Prince, that the 
hibition should consist of Raw Materials,Machinery 
and Mechanical Inventions, Manufactures, Sculp- 
ture, and Plastic Art generally, in their respective 
divisions, with other matters of secondary import. 
The Report is under various heads. 
and embodies the result of the opinions 
during the above extensive tour. First, “ The 


general iency of such periodical exhibitions.” 
On this point, the Report states : “‘"*We have met 
with perfect unanimity throughout the whole of our 


visitations. In some cases we heard expressions of 
surprise, if not regret, that our country should 
have been so tardy in instituting such an Exhibi- 
tion ; at the same time a feeling was expressed, 
that the features of the proposed plan were so 
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much broader than any other which had preceded 
it, that it beeame invested with an originality of 
its own. And we have reason to believe that there 
will be a considerable amount of national pride 
and exertion on the part of individuals to contribute 
to ite success.” On the Whether the 
seope the Exhibition be exclusively 
nate or universal?’’ the testimony of several 
eminent was, that “ the comparison 
with — would show what our manufac- 
turers do, and by generating increased know- 
ledge and appreciation in our consumers, would 
induce the production ef a much higher elass of 
work.” The next point te which. attention was 
vot t louse 0, 

or by voluntary ton and the prepon- 
derance of wa A was certain] in favour of the 
latter plan. ith respect to the “willingness to 
exhibit,” it was found that objections were raised 
in various quarters to show productions to any but 
bond fide customers, and that these objections arose 
from ey weet eee ee toe te 
tration Act not being deem: wren ee ar 
to the manufacturer; still, many san 

illing to exhibit special productions, to show 


So far our abstract of the document :—which, 
partaking of an official character, reports the 
progress that has been made in. this great national 
undertaking up to the present time: it is not 
iny le, however, that. before our Journal is 
in the hands of the public a step still more deci- 
sive may have been taken—possibly the Royal 
Commission will have been i the 
Queen ; and although, of course, the Society of 
Arts will continue to act as the executive body, 
the Commission will no doubt superintend, direet, 
and confirm. 

It is invpossible for us not to listen to the 
various rumours that are afloat in reference to 
this all-engrossing topic ; suspicions are unques- 
tionably entertai in some quarters; and 
eomplaints have been already uttered in others. 
But we cannot for a moment believe that a 
course will be adopted which does not receive the 
sanction of His Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
and will not ultimately obtain that of the Royal 
Commission. We know well that the great 
experiment will be a failure—a national 
disaster—that the country will be dishonoured, 
and the interests of Art irreparably injured—if 
there be the slightest departure from a straight 
path, a path of policy as well as of rectitude: 
and we are bound to conclude that all the parties 
who are arranging the plan take this view of 
the case as strongly as we do. 

We may perhaps be called upon at some future 
time to notice these rumours, and we to con- 
fute them: for ourselves, we shall be above sus- 
picion of lending our aid to either Council or 
Commission, unless we be fully convinced that 
all the plans will be carried out in good faith—in 
pure impartiality—with no regard to individual 
interests—or any thought to promote the pro- 
jects of any individual, unless it be clearly shown 
that in domg so the great end and object of the 
Exposition be thereby advanced. 

' To two of the objections already made public 
we may briefly refer. The one regards the 
Society of Arts, objected to (somewhat strangely) 
as being too prominent in the affair. Now to us it 
is clear, that if the Society had done nothing, 
nothing would have been done. Any simpleton 
was as able as Columbus to make the egg stand, 
when how to do so had been taught him. Ne one 
stirred in the matter (except, indeed, ourselves ; 
and as we have shown, we did not feel in a posi- 
tion to do more than suggest), until the Society 
of Arts warmly, and in earnest, took it up. To 
that Society, and ially to its most active 
member, Mr. Henry we are unquestionably 
indebted for the prospect which now gladdens 
this country and is cheering to all Europe. It 
is only “ common fair play” to give to that  ¥ 
man the eredit which belongs to him r his 
energy, and perseverance; and it will be quite 
time soom & censure him (which we shall 
be pointe vente to ab, Ewe Gad map 
soli = just drawback from were ee me which, 
up to this time, at all events is i y 
hie. Another matter for comment regards the 
appointment of a secretary, it is understood, 
at a salary of 7000. Pog This appoint- 
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Rumour” shall have furnished to us a guide. 

We trust, however, that no man , no 
real lover of Art, no true patriot, will make as 
an excuse for not coming forward—with counte- 
nance, and if need be, withsubscriptions—the plea 
that his own particular views are not precisely 
those which the Council of the Society of Arts, 
and the Royal Commission design to carry 
There must confidence to 


Since the above was written, the following 
important documents have been transmitted to 
us ; they confirm us in our conviction that there 
is a watchful eye over all the proceedings, and 
that the public interests will be maintained and 

We received these documents too 
fate in the month to do more than print them ; 
but next month the whole of the affair will be 


inted ; and, in a word, the vessel will have 
launched. 


TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT, 
PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
“ Guildford, December 7, 1849. 


“ Sen, —1 have hed the honcar to recsize by your Ropal 


the contract arbitration on the 3ist March, or at 
any time Mi val Highness might think desirable. 
—T a of the Minute entered on 


the first proposal, I submit it is 
the obvious preliminary question, 


to say the contractors are 
with senggestion, because 
accordance ——s be 





ance of will to 


“ 


Upon moral 


5 from whom (then oe 
unknown to the contractors), the latter received an assur- 
rate in the Executive. 


than commercial security 


the contractors entered into this 
themselves to carry out the 
deed defined in its extent, but was to be carried ont to 


apy i ey ee 


as your Royal 
should direc’ 


ment, binding 
w was not in- 


either as respects the amount, or the regulations for 
obtaining them, were to be altogether beyond their con- 


trol. 


expenses 
receipts, if any, should be divided in certain 


proport 
between the Society of Arts, as trustees for the public in 
Out of share 


this matter, and the contractors. 
contractors undertook, a 


to pay the 
all 


How and whence they should arise they could not 
determine ; oy restin mags oe 
the . 


, and some 
residue of the 
ions 

















ment has been, we ; and 
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I submit that a feir remuneration for risk 


taking, because of capital ca.mot be considered as any 


and employment 
are the only parties 
risks whatever. 
honour to be, Sir, ith the greatest 
“1 have the hone ane Royal Highness 8 most ohont 
and faithful servant, 


(Signed) “ Groner Daew.” 


“ Osborne, December 10, 1849, 


“Sm.—I am commanded by His Royal Highness the 
Prince ‘Albert to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
the 7th December, and to express to you His Royal High- 
ness’s sense of the public spirit, and confiding readiness 
which were displayed by the contractors in the original 

of the contract at a time when the risk of the 
undertaking could in no way be ascertained or limited. 

“ His Royal Highness has no hesitation in acknowledg- 
ing that it was owing to the liberality and public spirit 
thus displayed, that it became possible for him to bring the 
scheme of the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 
before the Government and the public in a shape insuring 


the eT of its execution. 
“His Royal Highness is bappy to trace 
ings in the answer which he received 


the part of the contractors, under the present much altered 
circumstances of the undertaking; and the Prince is 
induced to hope that the position in which the present 
contract can be laid before the Government and the public 


“Firstly. Because the present agreement enables the 
Royal Commission, should it decide that the present con- 
tract will not be conducive to the public benefit, to deter- 
mine that contract, within a limited time, upon equitable 
terms. 

“ Becondly, Because the contractors have consented to 
an arrangement by which the share to be assigned to 
them of any profits that may result from the Exhibition, 
after payment of their expenses, shall be determined by 
arbi m, under the then existing circumstances of the 
case, whilst they still remain liable for any possible losses, 
trusting solely to the liberal support of the public of a 
scheme which they have already so warmly received. 

“It ia in ap m of this fact that His Royal 
Highness feels it a duty to furnish to them the earliest 
in ation with regard to the scheme in which His 
Royal Highness, as President of the Society of Arts, in 
conjunction with the British public, stands now morally 
ph to the world; and therefore the Prince is pleased 
to direct that the contract, with the modifications agreed 
to in your letter, together with this answer written by His 
Royal Highness’s command, shall be published without 
delay. I have the honour to be, Sir, 

“ Your obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) “C. B, Pures. 
“ George Drew, Esq.” 


AN ABSTRACT OF TWO INDENTURES entered 
into between Tur Society or Arts, of the one ra 
and James Muxpay and Groner Munpay, of the 
other being a Contract for providing the neces- 
sary Funds and Buildings for cacrying out the Great 
Exuiprriow or Ixpusrny in 1861. 

This Contract may be cancelled at any time within 
Two Months after the first meeting of the Royat 
Commission ; the claims of the Contractor for present 
advances, &c. being referred to Arbitration. 


The various recitals, covenants, and other arrangements 
contained in such Deeds, are as under :— 


Deep No. 1—necrres tuat His Royat Hicuyess 
Paice ALeert is Paesipenr of THe Society or Ags, 
Twat Hits Royat Hiouness axp THE SocreTY WERE 
DESIROUS FOR THE PROMOTION OF THE ARTs, MANUFAC- 
TURES AND COMMERCE OF THE COUNTRY, TO INSTITUTE A 
Great Exuiprrion in 1851, AND FOR THIS PURPOSE THAT 
PRizes TO THE VALUE OF 20,0001. aT THE LEAST SHOULD 
PE AWARDED, THAT (IN ACCORDANCE WITH A PREVIOUS 
UNDERSTANDING) A SITE WOULD BE PROVIDED BY THE 
Commissionens or Woops axp Forests—THat It was 
DEEMED NECESSARY BY His Roya. Hiouywess axnp THE 
Sociery THAT THE SUM OF 20,0001. FoR PRIZES SHOULD BE 
LODGED TO SECURE THE PAYMENT OF BUCH PRIZES—THAT 
lien MAJESTY SHOULD BE PETITIONED TO 19sUR A ROYAL 
Commission oy wnicn His Rovyat Higuyess sHovutp BE 
PREAIDENT—THAT CAPACIOUS BUILDINGS SHOULD BE 
ERECTED, THE DESIGN FOR WHICH 16 CONTEMPLATED TO 
BE OBTAINED BY PUBLIC COMPETITION — THAT PROSPECTUSES 
OR OTHER DESCRIPTIONS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS OF THE 
PROPOSED DESIGN, AND ALL OTHER NECESSARY MEANS FOR 
PROMULGATING, ADVANCING, AND COMPLETING IT, SHOULD 
BE CIRCULATED AND ADVERTISED—THAT IT WAS NECES- 
SARY, IN ORGANISING THE ARRANGEMENTS, THAT MEMBERS 
OF THE SOCIETY SHOULD VISIT THE PRINCIPAL cities, &c. 
THAT MANAGERS, SECRETARY, AND OFFICERS IN GENERAL 
SHOULD BE PROVIDED—THAT AS THE FUNDS OF THE SOCIETY 
WERE INAPPLICABLE TO SUCH PAYMENTS, AND THOUGH IT 
WAS ANTICIPATED THAT A CONSIDERABLE SUM WOULD BE 
BAISED BY SUBSCRIPTION AND OTHER MEANS, STILL IT WAS 
DOUPTYUL WHETHER THE SUMS 80 RAISKD WOULD RE 
SUFFICIENT, THAT, THEREFORE, AN AGREEMENT WAS 
ENTERED INTO BETWEEN THE SAID CONTRACTORS AND 
THE SAID BOCIETY FOR CARRYING OUT THE DESIGN; FOR 
PROVIDING 20,000/, FoR PRIZES, AND FOR IMMEDIATELY 
PAYING 5O0OL. TOWARDS PRELIMINARY EXPENSES, AS WELL 
A* SUCH FURTHER SUMS AS SHOULD BR REQUISITE, AND 
ue IXDEMNIFYING THE SOCIETY AGAINST EXPENSES. 
} A salp SOCIETY HAD APPOINTED AN EXECUTIVE 

’ %, INCLUDING A NOMINEE ON THE PART OF THE 
ConTractonr, axp aLao TavusTees ror THe 20,0002. axp 
OTHER MONIES ALLOTTED voR Prizes, wirn Treasurers 
or Exnierrios Furs. Tuat TT HAD BEEN AGREED THAT 
If SEPORE THE leT oF Fevevany, 1860, a Royat Com- 
aang SHOULD NOT HAVE BREN Is8UED, THE ConTRACTORS 
non REFER FURTHER PROCEEDINGS TO ARBITRATION. 

AT IN PERFORMANCE OF suCcH AGREEMENT, THE Con- 
—_—— O THEIR PART HAD PAID 6002. On THE 30TH OF 
GUST, AND A FURTHER sum OF 20,0001.; axp IT HAD 


ALSO BREN AGREED THAT THE EXHIBITION SHOULD BE 
CARRIED OUT IN THE MANNER EXPRESSED IN THESE PRE- 
SENTS, AND IN ANOTHER INDENTURE OF EVEN DATE— 
raat TRUSTS, &c. oF 20,0001. AND 5001, ACTUALLY PAID, 
AND ALL OTHER MONIES TO BE PAID, SHOULD BE DECLARED 
_TMAT CERTAIN PAYMENTS MADE, AND LIABILITIES IN- 
CURRED, BY THE SOCIETY, SHOULD BE CONSIDERED AS PART 
OF THE EXPENSES OF THE EXHIBITION. 

The Contractors then covenant to Ps from time oe 
until the ist November, > money as 
required for the Exhibition, and that they will within 
three months after the Exhibition shall have been carried 
out, pay such a sum as, r with monies previously 


paid, shall be adequate to pay all ex whatsoever, of 
advertisements, printing, agents, ——— 
clerks, workmen, buildings, insurances, decorations, an 


all other the costs, charges, and expenses of every kind 
whatsoever, to which the Society may be liable, and will 
indemuify the Society from such expenses, except the cost 
of the preparation of the deeds and premiums for designs 
for buildings. It is then declared that the said 20,0001, 
shall be invested in the names of the Trustees in Govern- 
ment or other Securities, as His Royal Highness may 
direct, * and that the 500/. already paid, and all monies to 
be hereafter paid by the Contractors, as also all donations, 
&c. shall be invested. And it is provided that if the 
donations and subscriptions shall exceed 30,0001, then, and 
in addition to the 20,000/. certain further sums may be set 
apart for Prizes And that the Society shall hold in trust 
the receipts to repay to the Contractors 20,0004. advanced 
for Prizes, with Interest at 5 per cent.; also all such sums 
as they shall have paid in pursuance of their covenants, 
with Interest, as aforesaid, except certain expenses which 
are to be exclusively paid by the Contractors ;—But it is 
agreed that, if the receipts s more than cover all such 
payments, the residue thereof shall be held upon trust, 
one-third to be retained by the Society of Arts, for the 
Establishment of future Exhibitions, and the remaining 
two-thirds to be paid to the Contractors, out of which 
the Contractors are to pay all costs of managers, officers, 
attendants, salaries, advertisements, printing and other 
incidental expenses. That if a Royal Commission shall 
not be iss before the ist February, 1850, the Con- 
tractor may refer the further ———— of the Agree- 
ment to arbitration, that if Contractors neglect to 
fulfil the covenants, the Society shall stand 
of the said 20,0001, and all other sums paid by the 
Contractors, for the purpose of indemnifying the Society 
from all expenses and liabilities in relation to the said 
Exhibition, the Society's right to demand the perform- 
ance of the Contract to indemnify, not however to be 
prejudiced ; that the Society shall be enabled to deter- 
mine the Contract, upon receiving on or before the Ist 
February, 1850, a request to do so from the Lords Com- 
missioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, and that the 
Society is not to be answerable for involuntary losses. 
Deep No, 2—RECITES THAT THE CONTRACTORS HAVE PAID 
20,0001. ron Prizes MENTIONED in DEED No. 1, anv 500/.; 
AND HAVE COVENANTED TO PAY SUCH OTHER SUMS AS SHALL 
BE REQUIRED. IT HAS BEEN AGREED BETWEEN THE SOCIETY 
AND THE CONTRACTORS, THAT CERTAIN SPECIFIED ARRANGE- 
MENTS RELATING TO THE EXHIBITION ARE TO BE UNDER 
THE CONTROL OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, UNLESS A 
Roya COMMISSION SHALL BE 18sUED ; THAT ON OR BEFORE 
THE Ist May, 1850, plays, &c. OF BUILDING, ARE TO BE 
susMITTED TO His Royat HiGHNESS—THAT THE PLANS, 
&c. apPpRovED BY His RoyaL HIGHNESS SHALL BE DELI- 
VERED TO THE CONTRACTORS ON OR BEFORE THE IST JUNE, 
1850, WHEN THE CONTRACTORS ARE TO BE PUT IN POSSES- 
SION OF SITE. THAT THE CONTRACTORS WITHIN ONE 
MONTH DELIVER A STATEMENT OF QUANTITIES AND A TEN- 
DER—THAT IF THE CONTRACTORS’ TENDER BE CONSIDERED 
EXCESSIVE, THE PLANS, &c., AND THE TENDERS BE RE- 
FERRED TO ARBITRATORS—THAT THE PRICE REPORTED BY 
THE ARBITRATORS SHALL BE THE PRICE TO BE PAID TO THE 
CONTRACTORS FOR THE BuUILDING—THAT THE CONTRAC- 
TORS SHALL COMPLETE THE BUILDING ON OR BEFORE 318T 
Marcu, 1851. THAT THE MATERIALS SHALL BE THE 
ABSOLUTE PROPERTY OF THE CONTRACTORS AFTER THE 
TERMINATION OF THE EXHIBITION ON THE IsT OCTOBER, 
1851; Tuat Booxs of AccounTs AND OTHER Books 
SHALL BE KEPT; THAT ALL REQUISITIONS TO THE Con- 
TRACTORS, AND ALL TRANSACTIONS BE RECORDED IN Books, 
AND DULY SIGNED AND AUTHENTICATED; THAT ANY ACT, 
DIRECTION, &., BY THE SocreTy, CounciL OR COMMITTEE, 
NOT RECORDED, SIGNED AND AUTHENTICATED, AS AFORE- 
SAID, MAY BE DISALLOWED BY THE CONTRACTORS; THAT IF 
ANY DISPUTE SHALL ARISE BETWEEN THE SOCIETY AND 
ARBITRATORS, AS TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE DEEDS, OR 
4S TO ANY OTHER MATTER RELATING TO THE UNDERTAK- 
ING, SUCH DISPUTE BE REFERRED TO ARBITRATION, AND 
= SUBMISSION TO ARBITRATION MAY BE MADE A RULE 
or Court. 


In this “contract” there will no doubt be 
some points for comment—that perhaps more 
particularly which gives to the contractors two- 
thirds of whatever profits may accrue ; but upon 
this and other matters we reserve ourselves 
until the whole of the affair can be brought 
under review—merely observing at present, that, 
although personal and private interests may be 
sought and obtained, they cannot be considered 
as unjustifiable or unexpected. Direct gain is 
the most sure, if it be not the only, stimulus to 
exertions which may be made universally and 
largely useful; in a commercial country like 
ours it is generally a wise application. Let it be 
remembered, however, that under any circum- 
stances, the risk is great: it can be lessened, or 
avoided, only by honourable and liberal conduct. 

* This investment has been made in Exchequer Bills, 


in the names of the Marquis of Northampton. Earl 
Clarendon, Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart., and J.C. Peache. Eon, 








MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

[We venture, this month especially, to direct the atten- 
tion of our Snbscribers and Readers to the Volume of 
Advertisements which accompanies this number of our 
Journal, They cannot fail to be read attentively, and 
they ought to be so, inasmuch as they exhibit the 
“form and body of the time,” and supply a mass of 
information interesting, as well as practically useful, to 
all classes. 

It is a truth, almost universally known, that in a 
leading periodical work, the advertisements are its 
sustenance. The expenses incident to any well-con- 
ducted publication, in which all matters are liberally 
paid for, usually, if not invariably, preclude the possi- 
bility of profit from the mere circulation. In our 
case it will be, we think, obvious that if, by any 
misfortune, we were deprived of this source of income, 
our Journal must cease to exist; we therefore refer, 
with no small degree of satisfaction, to the proof sup- 
plied by this department of our Journal of the estima- 
tion in which we are held and the support we receive. 

It is unnecessary to state that no advertisements of a 
questionable character ever appear in our columns. We 
believe those pages are read, as generally, as the original 
portions of our Journal; and it is our study so to 
arrange them that they may become useful guides to 
those who seek either the luxuries or the necessities 
of life. 

The very extensive cireulation we enjoy—such cir- 
culation being through the best channels of the country— 
will readily account for the large resort made to these 
pages by those who desire to communicate the produc- 
tions which learning, taste, ingenuity, and commerce 
are continually offering as ministers to the wants of 
mankind.] 


Royat Acapemy or Arts.—On the 10th of 
December, being the Eighty-first Anniversary of 
the foundation of the Royal Academy of Arts, a 
general assembly of the Academicians was held 
at their apartment, in Trafalgar Square, when 
the following distribution of premiums took place, 
viz. :—To Mr. John Alfred Vinter, for the best 
Historical Painting, the Gold Medal, and the 
Discourses of the Presidents Reynolds and West. 
To Mr. Edward James Physick, for the best 
Historical Basso-relievo, the Gold Medal, and 
the Discourses of the Presidents Reynolds and 
West. To Mr. Arthur Allom, for the best Archi- 
tectural Design, the Gold Medal, and the Dis- 
courses of the Presidents Reynolds and West. 
To Mr. Ferdinand Pickering, for the best Paint- 
ing from the Life, the Silver Medal. To Mr. 
Edmund Eagles, for the best Drawing from the 
Life, the Silver Medal, and the Lectures of 
the Professors Fuseli, Howard, and Flaxman. 
To Mr. Charles Rolt, for the next best Drawi 
from the Life, the Silver Medal. To Mr. porenten | 
Charles Wyon, for the next best Drawing from 
the Life, the Silver Medal. To Mr. William 
Jackson, for the best Model from the Life, the 
Silver Medal. To Mr. Alfred Francis Young, 
for the best Drawings of the South Portico of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, the Silver Medal. To Mr. 
Charles Rolt, for the best Copy made in the 
Painting School, the Silver Medal, and the Lec- 
tures of the Professors Fuseli and Howard. To 
Mr. Samuel Barling Clarke, for the next best 
Copy made in the Painting School, the Silver 
Medal. To Mr. Arthur Hughes, for the best 
Drawings from the Antique, the Silver Medal, 
and the Lectures of the Professors Fuseli and 
Howard. To Mr. Charles Wright, for the next 
best Drawings from the Antique, the Silver 
Medal. To Mr. William Short, for the next best 
Drawings from the Antique, the Silver Medal. 
To Mr. Charles Summers, for the best Model 
from the Antique, the Silver Medal and the 
Lectures of the Professors Fuseli and Flaxman. 
In consequence of the continued indisposition 
of Sir Martin Arthur Shee, the President, the 
premiums were distributed by George Jones, 
Esq., the Keeper, who delivered a short address 
to the students. The General Assembly after- 
wards proceeded to appoint officers for the 
ensuing year, when Sir in Arthur Shee was 
unanimously re-elected President. 

Councri.—New List : 

Maclise, William Predaricht Witeetomees toa a 
Alexander Hart, Esqs.—Old List: Charles West Cope, 
WYannn Dyes, Edwin Landecer, ond Richanl Cook, Rows. 

Visirers 1x THE Lire AcapEmy.—New List: A 

Cooper, John Rogers Herbert, Patrick MacDowell, Wil- 
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liam Frederick Witherington, and Richard Westmacott, 
Jun., Esqrs.—Old List: Charlies West Cope, William 
Dyce, Frederick Richard Lee, and Charles Landseer, Esqrs. 

‘Vistrers In THE Scuoo. oF Paintine,—New $ 
William Mulready, Charles Lock Eastlake, George Jones, 
and Thomas Webster, Esqrs.—Old List: A’ Cooper, 
Charles West ogg William Dyce, Frederick Richard 
Lee, and Charles Landseer, Le 

Avupirors Re-ELecrep.—William Mulready, Esq., Sir 
Richard Westinacott, and Philip Hardwick, Esq. 

Toe Late W. Erry, R.A.—The citizens of 
York, the birthplace and final resting spot of 
this great painter, have not been unmindful of 
the duties they owe to their illustrious fellow- 
townsman. At the first meeting of the Town 
Council after his decease, before ing to 
other business, the Lord Mayor called the atten- 
tion of the court to the event which had cast a 
deep shade over the minds of the inhabitants of 
that ancient city, and which called for some 
marks of public recognition. It was therefore 
unanimously agreed upon that the Corporation 
should attend officiaily on the day of the funeral, 
and accompany the remains to the church 
of St. Olave’s, in Marygate, their place of ti- 
nation. Accordingly, at the appointed time, the 
funeral was attended by a very numerous assem- 
blage of the citizens, headed by the Lord Mayor, 
with his officers, the other members of the Cor- 
poration, the Council of the Yorkshire Philoso- 
phical Society, and the pupils of the York 
Government School of Design. Most of the 
streets through which the procession passed had 
their shops closed; and the passing-bells of the 
noble Minster, and of the deceased's parish- 
church, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, were tolled. This 
general feeling of respect to the memory of so 
distinguished an individual is no more than 
might have been expected, and was due to him. 
Genius demands homage, and who so meet 
to do it reverence as those among whom it was 
cradled t—Seven cities of Greece contended forthe 
birthplace of Homer; Stratford-upon-A von glories 
in having reared Shakspeare ; York may 
proud of having witnessed the infancy and 
youth of Etty, one of the noblest painters of mo- 
dern times. But we trust the admiration of her 
citizens will not terminate with the respect paid 
to his lifeless body ; a higher and more enduring 
record of his genius and moral worth should, 
and doubtless will, be accorded him; for we 
understand it is proposed to erect, by public 
subscription of his fellow-townsmen, a monu- 
ment to his memory, and we trust it will be one 
worthy of his great name and honourable to the 
donors. When statues and columns are reared 
in the native places of successful military and 
naval commanders, surely we may hope to see a 
veteran in the Arts of Peace similar ilarly honoured. 

GoveRNMENT ScHoot or Desian.—Mr. George 
Wallis, lately of the Manchester Branch School, 
delivered a lecture on the 21st of December, at 
Somerset House, “ On the Conditions of Design 
as applied to Embroidery by Hand and by 
Machinery.” In consequence of our sheets being 
very early at press, we can only thus briefly 
allude to the subject. 

Exposition at BrrMINGHAM.—This Exposition, 
which it has been our pleasant duty to describe 
and illustrate in the pages of our Journal, closed 
on Saturday, December 15. It has continued 
throughout to be singularly attractive, and 
during the three first days of the last week's 
exhibition, the visitors amounted to no less a 
number than 7792. We have no means this 
month to do more than notice the close of this 
valuable record of the Arts of poe ne 

Berast Scuoot or Desian.—One of the most 
gratifying incidents connected with this institu- 
tion is the determination announced by the 
President, Lord Dufferin, to offer a prize of 501. 
for the best design for a damask table-cloth, the 
prize to be awarded by com t ju and 
the cloth manufactured at Be We hail this 
announcement with pleasure as a step in the 
right direction, and one which sets an admir- 
able example for the improvement of Irish 
manufactures. 

THe Instirvre or tHe Frve Arts. —A meet- 
ing of members took place on the evening of the 
6th of December ; called with a view to the 
winding up of the affairs of the Society. The 
meeting was convoked at the “ Bedford 
Gallery,” in Store Street, Bedford Square; and 
was but thinly attended. The evening was oc- 





ied in auditing accounts, items of which were 
with great animation ; whereby the busi- 
ness was protracted till a late hour. We cannot 
regard the failure of this attempt to establish 
communion among artists with the common sen- 
timents with which might be contemplated a well- 
directed and well-supported effort, succumbing 
to ordinary causes. ether the Institute may 
have been well and harmoniously directed, or 
otherwise, we will not here inquire ; it is evident 
that it has not been honourably supported by all 
who gave their adhesion to it. The ordinary 
bye-laws of most associated bodies prescribe the 
advanced payment of all subscriptions, but it 
appears that the books of the Institute have had 
the benefit of names without the we of 
subscriptions; the amount in default is, we 
believe, some hundreds of pounds, and it is this 
that has caused the extinction of the Institute. 
According to the books, a numerous list of per- 
sons, it is said, availed themselves of the con- 
veniences of the establishment in Marlborough 
Street, without the payment of subscriptions, 
the result of which is that the honourable few 
who believe themselves bound to settle the 
accounts, are necessarily left minus the means}; 
although, if the subscriptions due were paid, all 
claims, we believe, could be met. There is 
among us no profession less bonded by esprit de 
and esprit de ceur than artists ; the ulti- 
mate difficulties of this Institution supply one 
more example of this—and of something more. 
There are men in all professions, more or less, 
touched with the Arcadian taint, but such defec-. 
tions as this are rarely met with. Other meet- 
ings must be called, and the settlement of the 
affairs will not be so speedil So as 
there was reason to expect. e shall recur to 
this subject when the “accounts” are finally 
“made up,” and we are able to report the reso- 
lutions agreed to at this last meeting. 

Tue “Free” Exursiriox.—The building in 
Regent Street, near the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion, is so far advanced as to afford a hope 
of its completion in a few weeks. Proposi- 
tions were, it is understood, made to this 
body on the part of the Society of British Artists, 
relative to a junction of the members ; but the 
question is no longer entertained. Mr. Cat- 
termole, we believe, p exhibiting in the 
new rooms ; and Mr. Duppa, who has been for 
some time resident in Italy, has joined the 
Society. 

THE OLD anp New Warer-Cotour Socrertes. 
—On the accession to the Old Society from the 
New of four recently-elected associates, it was 
understood that an action was commenced by 
the latter Society for the recovery of certain 
fines payable on the secession of members. The 
claims of the Society were resisted upon certain 
grounds, and the action has been settled in 
favour of the defendants. At a recent session 
of the New Water-Colour Society, the election 
was in favour of Mr. Cooke, a resident at Ply- 
mouth. 

Tue Socrery or Barrisa Artists.—The school 
which was opened by this society will not meet 
this season, in consequence, we believe, of the 
little hope afforded of ultimately establishing an 
academy worthy of the body. We continually 
hear complaints of the difficulties of obtain- 
ing instruction in drawing, but in this case, when 
a valuable opportunity presents itself, it is met 
with total indifference, and yet our exhibitions 
teem with pictures abounding in defects, of 
which faulty drawing is among the most con- 

icuous. Nothing could be more liberal than 
the terms on which this school was opened, and 
nothing could be less satisfactory than the 
result of the experiment. 

Tae Cuipstone Street Socrery.—It was con- 
templated by the members of this Society to 
institute this season a course of anatomical 
lectures, ee ow the subject and the 
living model, but the proposition is now no 
fenate en i The regularity with which 
the affairs of this Society are conducted renders 
it a desirable school of Art, inasmuch as the 
limited number of subscribers is always main- 
tained, and there are always ee, for 
admission. The Friday evening hing meet- 
ings are well attended, and many of the sketches 
are productions of a high degree of merit. 
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Tas Ovrtines py Mr. Macuiss to illustrate 


“The Seven ” announced for publication 
by the Art-Union of London, were not designed 
for that purpose; and it is scarcely fair to the 
accomplished artist to put them to a use never 
contemplated by him. It has been done, we 
understand, without consulting him, and he is, 
it is said, somewhat indignant at his works being 
thus forced out of a course for which they were 
intended. The exquisite drawings referred to 
(and few have been ever execu’ which more 
entirely realise the famous pictures of the ) 
were made to embellish a porcelain -tray. 
For this they may be admirably fitted ; for this, 
at least, they were produced; and we may pre- 
sume that the artist was not unwilling to stake 
his high reputation upon this association with 
the Art-manufacture of the country. As a pub- 
lished series of engraved plates, however, the 
case may be otherwise; and while we submit 
that the council of the Society are not free from 
blame in making a purchase with a view to 
applying these works in a manner never thought 
of by the artist, we may lament that so fine an 
rr. of inducing so eminent a painter to 
design for British Manufactures has been lost to 
the country; unless, indeed, after publication, 
they be (as we presume —_ may_be,) made to 
serve the purpose for which they were origin- 
ally conceived and drawn. 
ge CrapLte ror Her Masesty.—We have 
seen with much pleasure the progress of this 
important specimen of the Art of Wood-carving, 
and au; most favourably of the effect the 
whole will produce in a state of completion. 
The sides, which are finished, are carved in the 
choicest box, the difficulty of procuring which 
wood has been one of the causes for the delay 
attending the work. In the upper portion are 
friezes in relief, having an alternate introduction 
of roses and poppies, designed and executed with 
the purest feeling of Italian taste. Beneath them 
is a bold torus moulding with pinks, inserted 
in fluted hollows. The two ends remain to be 
roduced, and to them the utmost delicacy of 
finish will be imparted. The interiors of the 
rockers are ornamented with foliated dolphins, 
and even the flat edges of the foct and head are 
elaborately carved into scroll-work. It is a 
great satisfaction to all who feel interested in 
this (until recently) neglected Art, that Her 
Majesty has given the commission for so splendid 
an example of it ; and we feel assured that when 
completed, it will reflect high credit on the 
artist, Mr. Rogers, and add greatly to the fame 
he has already established. 

Tse Stoten Sxercnes.—We stated several 
months ago that Mr. Maclise had been robbed 
of a number of sketches and unfinished drawings 
in a very mysterious manner. These sketches, 
or at least the major part of them, have been 
recovered by the artist, through the indefatiga- 
ble perseverance of Mr. Inspector Haynes, one 
of the most intelligent officers of the police. 

Panorama oF THE Nuz.—This Exhibition 
which was closed in September, is now 
re-opened with some additional tableaux of 

t interest. In the panorama the spectator 
views the right bank of the river as far as the 
second cataract, at which station the traveller 
quits his boat and mounts the camel. To the 
historian, the antiquary, all those who dwell on 
the relics of the past history of mysterious 

t, this bank is thronged with mementos 
pointing to a period of grandeur so _transcen- 
dent as to excite the astonishment of all, even 
in these days. It is on this side the traveller 
the everlasting pyramids, which yet stand 

fn mockery of crumb cities and temples— 
Egyptian, Greek, and Roman. The first tableau 
shows the cutting the channel-dyke at Cairo, to 
admit the waters of the Nile, a ceremony pre 
sided over Mehemet Ali, attended by the 
late Ibrahim Pacha and Abbas Pacha. The last 
tableau is the great Sphinx in the Lybian Desert, 
the view being given with an effect which 
renders the picture extremely impressive. This 
is an admirable subject for a exhi- 
bition, and the character of the river and the 
face of the country have been most faithfully 


resented. 
Bo Rovat Benerrr Axnorry Socrery, for 
Granting Annuities to decayed Merchants, Bank- 
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Professional Men, Master Manufacturers, 
Tradeamen, their Widows, and Clerks, and to 
single Females, their daughters, from all parts of 
the United Kingdom.—This most necessary 
Charity appeals with more than usual claims to 
those ed in commerce. The 
pe c take place all around us 
are so frequent as to be but little noted; fluctua 
tions from riches to poverty follow each other 
like the waves on the sea shore, without our 
iving them the consideration they absolutely 
Tani, from a thinking, much more a Christian, 
people. The young and tradesman, 
is stricken by the hand of death, and his wife and 
children from beside his grave, ere the grass 
in green thereon, to the Workhouse; andever after 
the brand of incurable poverty is stamped upon 
their brows, unless (we intreat our readers to 
mark and remember there is an alternative), 
unless some charity worthy our great national 
resources, stand between them and the grave of | 
whatever (in the world’s esteem) is high or holy. 
Misfortune, over which in a mercantile country, 
a man has frequently no control, comes upon 
the merchant in his oy He les, 
at first hopefully, manfully, but his credit is | 
shaken—he is doubted—re trust—he sinks | 
gradually from his position, and when old age | 
comes, but for such a society as that, the cause of | 
which we advocate briefly, but earnestly, he must | 
ish in absolute want. It is really heart-rend- | 
ing to read the list of candidates, whose claims | 
and age—they are all past sixty—are simply 
stated, and yet know that this month, out of the | 
one hundred and ten applicants for annuities, only 
seven—three men and four women—can be 
elected—only seven! and all having passed | 
through — toilsome fluctuation and sad | 
i 8 our great city slumbering!—Will | 
she not waken when one hundred and ten aged | 
citizens bend outside her golden gates, and cry 
—* Help, or we perish | "—Those who have been | 
saved from ilence, who have still the luxury | 
of ministering to the necessities of others, cannot 
hail the New Year with a truer jubilee than 
that of almagiving : like Mercy— 
“Tt Wesseth him who gives and him whe takes.” 


And we are not without good hope, that “ The 
a General Annuity Society,” will soon benefit 
li 


ers, 





by the charitable oblations of the good 
ral citizens of London. 
Hampsteab Conversazione Socrety.—We are 
not surprised to find from the last report of this 
Institution, which has been lying on our table 
for some short time, that it is progressing most 
favourably ; we should, indeed, have been much 
disappointed had it proved otherwise, consider- 
ing the respectability of the neighbourhood, 
and number of artists of talent, on 
whom it must chiefly depend for contributions, 
who are resident in and about the locality. It 
appears that four of these pleasant and instruc- 
tive re-wntons were held during the past season, 
at all of which a very numerous collection of | 
paintings, drawings, ~—-4 and sketches | 
were supplied by the liberality of various dis- 
—_ a = artists. Lectures on 
matters connec with Art have also been 
ps pce by: ro list of members is a 
gooc or the future, and however suc- 
cessful the career of this society may prove in 
years to come, we are sure it will be richly 
earned, for the generous feeling which prompts 
the subscribers to admit, at certain hours, those 
who are not in a position to augment its funds ; 
for on _ evening that succeeded each conversa- 
mone, the rooms were opened gratuitously to the 
trading and epemntive amen of the inhabitenta, 
on the production of a member's order. The 
average number of those who were thus permitted 
to inspect the contributions has been about 250 
ee ga = Committee bear testi- 
good order and the intelligence 
meager by all who were able to avail — 
~y of this indulgence. The ensuing season 
- shortly reopen; it will rejoice us to 
yy its future prosperity, as evidence 
: e increasing love of Art, and as a reward 
) rng who have taken upon themselves 
of direction and management; at all 


times 
diftcalty, - MU touble, and often of great 
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Tue Newson Monvment.—One of the alti- 
relievi intended for the ornamentation of the 
base of the Nelson Column, to which we alluded 
in our last number, is at length in its place. It 
is the work of Mr. Carew, and the subject is the 
“ Death of Nelson at Trafalgar.” The point of 
time is that when he is being removed from the 
quarter-deck by three seamen and a serjeant of 
marines; and he announces to Captain Hardy 
that “they have done for him at last. Captain 
Hardy is on the left of the group, and his atten- 
tion is directed to some other points. On the 
extreme right is a group of sailors, apparently 
lowering the mizen-yard. On the extreme left is 
a group of seamen, one, & negro, looking up, as 
about to fire at the man who had shot N 
The style of the work is broad and free, and the 
prominence and character of the linear composi- 
tion forcibly describes the excitement of the 
scene. The metal for the work was given by 
Government, that is, five mortars, and one thirty- 
two pounder, and the weight is five tons. The 
remaining three subjects were given for execu- 
tion respectively to Woodington, Watson, and 


| Termonth. The two latter sculptors are dead, 


and the design of Watson will be finished by 
Mr. Woodington. 

Jenny Livp.—Since this lady left England 
she hes enjoyed the repose she so much needed 
amid the beautiful scenery of Switzerland and 
the Tyrol :—her health having been previously 
re-established by the baths at Ems : her voice is 
more powerful and flexible than ever. Russia 
and England are both wooing her return to the 
exercise of her profession; and the King of 
r to entreat 
her presence in her native city, when she was 
able to undertake the journey. It will be a 
matter of deep regret if she does not visit aa 
land next season : she is well known to cheris 
the warmest affection for this country, where 
she has a nation’s admiration, and many devoted 
friends. The death of the lamented Bishop of 
Norwich was almost as great a trial to the fair 
songstress as the death of her friend Mendels- 
sohn had been: in one of her latest letters she 
entreated the friend to whom she wrote, to 
place a chaplet of ivy, which she enclosed, upon 
the grave of Dr. Stanley “as her tears ;” this 
simple offering is in accordance with one of the 
customs of her country. Miss Lind is now at 
Lubeck, but will soon proceed thence to Berlin. 

Tuomas Moore.—The Poet is in the enjoy- 
ment of good health, physical and intellectual, 
at his cottage at Sloperton; takes his daily 
walks along the terrace which borders his pretty 
garden ; and drives as usual each day in a 
pony-carriage: he is not living in more than 
the ordinary retirement in which he has passed 
the last seven or eight years of his life. 

Exastic Groresqvuz Facrs.— Thousands of 
these amusing toys (tens of thousands, perhaps), 
have been imported from Germany, and sold as 
gutta percha figures, but there is not a grain of 
gutta percha or of India rubber in them. They 
are casts in glue and treacle, the composition of 
which printing rollers are made, which is slug- 
gishly elastic. Gutta percha is not elastic, and 
India rubber too elastic for the slow grave change 
of expression after a squeeze. These faces are 
readily soluble, and in warm water soon melt, 
which cannot be done with either gutta percha 
or India rubber; a touch of the tongue, where 
the added colour will not be removed to spoil 
the toy, will instantly betray its composition. 
Surely some of our ingenious modellers can, 
upon this hint, make them, and profitably too, 
at one-third of their present cost. 

Tus Exposrrion or M. SaALLanpRovzr is to be 
regarded only as a trade speculation. The 
objects are changed daily, inasmuch as sales are 
daily made—miade too, as the vendor at: the sales 
in nearly all cases says to buyers, “tre bow 
marché.” Among the rarer specimens of jewel- 
lery, &c., are some cheap imitations offered for a 
few shillings, and dear ; in short, the whole of 
the arrangements are enough for 
® Bazaar, but altogether undignified— indeed, 
unwholesome—if the concern is to be regarded 
as an Exposition. 

Warer Corourns Paerarsp wits Wax—We 
are glad to see the house of Messrs. Reeves and 
Sons—one of the oldest as Artists’ Colourmen—if 





t mode of purifyi recondensing 
Ronbesland Black (a valuable invention 
which we have more than once adverted in the 


insure its purity, and this led to Mr. Harding's 
allowing Messrs. Reeves and Sons to be one of ° 
the three houses to make the pencils referred to 
in his work, “ Lessons on Art.” 

Art wx Mopgery Costrume—We are called 
upon as Journalists of the of Art— 
in all its branches, from the hi 


may be beneficially exerted—to offer some 
remarks upon the great improvements which 
have been of late years introduced into the 
ordinary dresses of gentlemen. At first sight 
to make note of such matters may appear undi 
nified or out of place in a Jo of Art, but 
the fact is really far otherwise ; our task is to 
record all improvements in the Industrial as 
well as the Fine Arts, and we have no right to 
pass by those which more or less concern every 
Sorel evup ands Sentie In olden times, 
the “costumier” held a high place: when 
dresses were elegant and pi his busi- 
ness was more strictly that of an artist, than it 
has been in more recent’ epochs. But it is 
beyond question that the spirit which pervades 
all arti capable of being improved by Art 
has made its way, and that in a very marked 
manner, into the workshops of our modern 
“makers of men’s draperies.” We have ne | 


designs for ladies’ dresses; there ean be no 
just reason why we should not notice those 
for men, Taste as well as judgment, and fitness 
as well as ingenuity, have been, in our time, 
largely exercised by several of these who a few 
years ago proceeded upon the “old jog-trot” 
plan of doing only as their fathers had done, 
or rather deteriorated as they deseended. A 
ome Wie cep.at Oe tailors’ warehouses of 
ndon will show at once how much of skill 
and ability has been brought to bear upon objects 
of dress, The form has been better studied ; 
elegance has been made to associate more 
with comfort, and skill has been allied wi 
taste in designs that go far to remove 
ward, ungainly, and, in some instan 
charaeter of the dresses of the past, 
portions of the present century. 
many persons to whose i 
class we could, and perhaps ought 
but our more immediate purpose is 
under notice two of them—first, because 
given to understand they lead in 
and next because for a long i 
sought public attention through the 
columns of this Journal, claiming thus 
gards of persons they consider best 
appreciate their exertions, We allude to 
Nicoll (one of whom is at present one of thi 
Sheriffs of London) and Mr, Sayce of Cornhill 
we shall take some earlier opportunity of maki 
more direct reference to those articles 
to which they have paid most particular 
tion, which 0 oS 
the Industrial Art of their establishmen 
which we ourselves regard as most i 
their ingenuity and most evidence 
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Scenes rrom THE Lire or Moses. Designed 
in Outline by SxLovs ; Engraved by Roxas. 
Published by Hay, Virtrvz, & Co, 

This is a series of twenty outline 


Moses; and such is the merit of the work that 
we avail ourselves, with much pleasure, of an o 
portunity of presenting to our readers an examp. 
—which the enterprising publishers have supplied 
to us for that purpose. Upon each and every 
occasion that outline composition, of our own 
school, has come under our notice, we have wel- 
comed the effort, with the hope that the taste for 
this kind of Art is extending; for after all, in high 
class outline resides the essence of Art: and inas- 
much as outline is the severest trial of the artist, so is 
a predilection in favour of it a certain evidenee of a 
cultivated taste. We have before had occasion to 
speak favourably of the fine and vigorous drawing 
of the artist, but we have never yet seen any pro- 
duction of his, marked by isties so aspiring 
and so well supported by artistic learning and power, 
as those of which we now speak. Sinee it demands, 
for this kind of Art, the highest accomplishments 
that the painter can possess, it is certain that few 
are qualified for outline composition ; and in nume- 
rous attempts there would be numerous failures, 
since errors in drawing are at once detected by the 
most inexperienced eye, and hence, it may be, that 
ublications of this > among us are few and far 
tween. There are not many who have the power of 
endowing a line with that eloquence expres- 
sion which is the soul of outline ; but we are sure, 
that if there were more of those who could appre- 
ciate the sentiment of the highest style, we should 
see more productions qualified with the rarest 
excellence of Art. The plates which we shall first 
describe are Nos. 1, 2, 5, and 12; one of which has 
been selected to accompany this notice, as an ex- 
ample of the work. The first illustrates that 
of Exodus which has so frequently cmnatied 
su png ee to the painter,—‘‘ And when she 
could no longer hide him, she took for him an ark 
of bulrushes, and daubed it with slime and with 
pitch, and put the child therein, and she laid it in 
the flags by the river’s brink.’”” ‘We see, therefore, 
the infant lying in the ark, and the mother kneeling, 
and yielding to an agony of grief at such a parting 
with her child. Her right d rests upon the 
ark, and the left is raised to her head, which is 
thrown back, the features being expressive of the 
most poignant sorrow, but without any distortion ; 
the hair is dishevelled, and is ex ive of the 
wailing movement of the re. pointed allu- 
sion is made to the cause of apprehension, by the 
attendant, who is looking at the figures approach- 
ing in the distance. The composition is, throughout, 
distinguished by the utmost propriety, insomuch, 


that it must be pronounced the abandonment of 


the child Moses, and nothing else. Egypt is suffi- 
ciently symbolised by the distant py 
sphinx immediately behind the group, and the 
bulrushes, form a very important feature in the 
scene. The subject of the second plate is from the 


second chapter of Exodus,—‘ And the daughter of 


Pharaoh came down to wash herself at the river, 
and her maidens walked along by the river’s side ; 
and when she saw the ark among the flags, she 
sent her maid to fetch it. And when she had 
opened it, she saw the child. Then said his sister 
to Pharaoh’s daughter, shall I go and call to thee 
a nurse of the Hebrew women.” 
course, entirely composed of female , of whom 
there are eighteen ; the princess is ing on one 
of her attendants, looking at the infant which 
is presented to her by another, having just been 
removed from the ark. In this composition the 
artist hes availed himself fully of the subject 
in order to the repetition of beautiful form in every 
practicable pose. It is in such a subject, thus 
treated, that we see the inimitable ripple of the 
line which describes the human form, The scene 
is, as My = pense at per og: of the river, and 
some of the attendants o! Egyptian pri 

are still in the water; others are Lowa A mane 
their mistress, and the attention of all is directed 
towards the child. The Nile and Egypt are in- 
dicated by the ids, the sphinx, a palm tree, 
and the everlasting pyramids. The subject of the 
fifth plate is Moses at the well, assisting the seven 
daughters of the priest of Midian inst the 
shepherds. The passage is found in the second 
chapter of Exodus, the seventeenth verse.—‘‘ And 
the shepherds came and drove them away, but 
Moses stood Ww and helped them, and watered 
their flock.” The daughters of the priest occupy 
the right of the composition, ing to each other 
in terror at the conflict going on between Moses 
and the shepherds. The action of the former 


engravings, the | 
subjects of which are striking events in the life of 


ids; anda 


This plate is, of 





Egypt 

ps here are composed 
Sresto s of Gao latter, come af the tians 
giving their jewels to others of the Hebrew women : 
all the other components of the groups are either 
bearing burdens or Preparing for their departure. 
In the backgroun 


of the priest is well adapted for painting : others 
are, Moses receiving Zipporah to wife; the nee 
ance of the angel ‘in a flame of fire out of the 
midst of the bush” is a passage that could not 
well be omitted in a work like this; here he is 
alone upon Horeb, and is in terror hearing the 
voice from the midst of the bush. The departure 
an Raggt af Siow i Re Sey 3 bee 
also dwelt upon with the piest effect; the two 
principal figures, Moses and Jethroembracing each 
other, form an admirable The miracle 


oe 


of the subject; the time is the instant the serpents 
appear, and that which had been produeed b 

of Aaron is about to swallow the others ; 
at Sovenctney the centre of Re. 7 magpees | 
e Egyptian king is seated on 
wise men and sorcerers stand around.—‘‘ And the 
hail smote throughout all the lend all 
that was in the field, both man 
the hail smote every herb of the field, 
eld.:” this subj 
more fully than some of the others; the foreground 


the Rock of Horeb, Other subjects 
discomfiting Amalek, and the Return of the Men 
who were senttosearch the Land—indeed in 
plate there is evidence of power, research, 
mature study. It may be right to add that the 
publication, of which we have here given a review 


and a specimen, is of a much larger size 
than our he work is wget up” with 
considerable taste ; and we hope and expect for it 


the pWolic patronage, to which its merits unques- 
tionably entitle it. d 





ONE ORIGINAL Dgsie@ns, 
London, H. G. Boun. 
Mr. Pugin has here given us another 
remarkable publications by which he is 
and usefully known. Its origin is best told in his 

own words, which we gladly quote, 
practically confirm the theories we so 
endeavour to enforee. He says— 

“On visiting the studio of Mons. Durlét, the architect 
of An Cathedral, and designer of 
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and ideas.”” The plates to this beautiful book 


executed the Messrs. Hanhart in gold and 
colours, so the work is a rare combination of 
beauty and utility. 





Porrrair or Sir Cuartes J. Narrer. n- 
ont by H. Ronrnson, from the picture by 

. WrLiiaMs, Publi by A. WurrcomBE, 
Cheltenham ; and P. & D. Cotnaout, London. 


can escape. Mr. 

residing at Cheltenham, whose 

beforetime favourably noticed in the Art-Journal ; 

but we think this surpasses all his previous efforts 

in the artistic excellence of the work and its un- 
uestionable fidelity to the ori . To Mr. 

- inson pong no ae "alleen for his mone. 

; it is one exqui t, power, a 
freedom. We have rarely seen a work of the 
class that has pleased us so much, 


Tue Fine Arts Atmanac For 1850, Edited by 
- 7 a. Published by Rownzgy & Co., 
nm . 








Mount Zirwa, Taormina, anv Mota. Litho- 


a ee ee 


INTON. 


; was 
painted for Richard Ellison, Esq., of In, and 
the selection from the artist’s portfolio of so mag- 
nificent a scene does credit to his taste. The view 
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|. Still farther on, the village of 
peer Ba follows the shore below, and that of ola 
is perched, like the eyrie of an eo ap _ 
i ina. on 
a ge 8 but peasefal, cled in the 
Italian sunset. The waters of 
almost the entire left 


i rhich its 
aleng the base of a high mass of rock on w 
4 situated 


rises Ztna, 

various —_ [= 
ve occu 

of So pane. "rhe : ole prospect o. one of 
treme beauty, and composes into a charming 
oi re, which has been excellently lithographed 
y Mr. Hulme, who has undoubtedly caught the 
nter’s feeling in transferring it to the stone. 
we rejoice to encounter so excellent an example 
of the artist’s great abilities; the readers of the 
Art-Journal are familiar with Mr. Hulme’s admir- 
able nal drawings on wood ; we cannot supply 
them with a specimen of his powers in another class 
of Art, but they will readily credit our report that 
his talents in li phy are of the very best order. 


——- 


Tux Jupoment or Parts. Painted by W. Erry, 
R.A. ; Engraved by C.W. Wass. Published 
by Gamuart & Co., London. 


In the list of principal pictures painted by Mr. 
Etty, to which reference was made in his autobio- 
phy published in the Art-Journal, in February 
fast, appears “‘ The Judgment of Paris,” and we 
then remarked that this picture was in process of 
engraving by Mr. Wass. This plate is now just on 
the eve of completion, ee only a few finish- 
ing touches here and there before it is ready for 
the printer. Having had an opportunity of seeing 
a proof we are in a position to form an opinion of 
its merits, and can truly affirm that a worthier 
tribute to the genius of the painter, and a work 
more honourable to the engraver has rarely come 
before us, There are those who can sce nothing 
in Etty but a splendid colourist, and think that b 
this magic alone he won his way to fame; let suc 
then, inspect Mr. Wass’ engraving, and, if really 
capable of fopeeees Art in all its excellencies, 
they must acknowledge how erroneous has been 
their judgment. The reduction of the noble picture 
to black and white proves the power of its most 
effective composition, which, in variety of form 
and character, in beauty of expression, and in 
chiaroscuro, is infinitely superior to Rubens’ pic- 
ture of the same subject in the National Gallery. 
This is high praise, yet is it no more than truth, 
as a comparison of the group of the Three Graces, in 
each work, must convince even the most prejudiced 
in favour of the old masters; nor is it too much to 
say that had Mr. Etty’s picture suddenly come to 
light from some obscure locality on the continent, 
with the accumulated dust of a century or two 
upon its surface, it would have found a multitude 
of enthusiastic worshippers who reverence nil nisi 
antiquum, The defects of the painter we can 
perceive and forgive, for they are, generally, of 
minor import, and are soon forgotten amid the 
poetry and lustre of his art. Mr. Wass has con- 
tributed a fitting homage to the genius of the 
lamented artist, by producing an engraving that 
cannot fail to attract universal attention ; it is the 
first appropriate offering laid on his sepulchre,— 
= prelude, we trust, to what will qvundantly 
follow. 


Tue Bangs 1x tus Woop. Published by J. 
CunpDALL, London. 


In the January number of our last year’s publica- 
tion we noticed, at considerable length, the first 
appearance of these admirable designs, the work of 
a lady of distinguished rank. That series of plates 
consisted of etchings coloured by hand ; the present, 
which are on a smaller scale, have been most 
beautifully executed in chromo-lithography by Mr. 
Brandard, and are equal to anything of a similar 
kind we have ever met with. It may, perhaps, be 
necessary to state for the information of those un- 
acquainted with the process, that in all coloured 
lithographs printed at the press, or, in other words, 
not colour by the hand after the simple black 
and white effects have been taken off, a separate 
drawing must be made on the stone for each tint 
intended to be used, and, of course, a separate 
pas from each stone ; it will thus be evident 

ow much trouble and care are requisite to perfect 
asingle impression. In the instance of the book 
before us thirteen stones have been used by Mr. 
Brandard to produce the necessary effect, and 
without one touch of hand-workmanship ; and yet 
each subject is as delicately executed as if the most 
ekilful artist had painted it in his most brilliant 
colours, Our previous notice renders unnecessary 
a further allusion to the character and composition 
of these illustrations, which are, in all respects, as 
brent. a Art can make them. A word of praise 

e casrs, ire le 

silo ie cone Hanhart, for their excellent 





| «Tue Keepsake.” Edited by the CounTEss oF 


BLESSINGTON, : 

Although this volume is to our eyes as is a funeral 
knell to our ears, the series, so long presided over 
by Lady Blessington, would be incomplete without 
it; (during a number of years ‘‘ The Keepsake 
was as necessary on every ne table as a 
Christmas rose or a bunch of holly); and though 
of late its artistic merit crumbled towards decay, 

et its literary character was supported not only 

y aristocratic talent, but by much of the best 
talent of England; and it was certain to contain 
more than one engraving worth the price of the 
volume, The sudden and lamented death of the 
brilliant and beautiful woman who influenced its 
destiny, left the task of selection for the present 
volume only half completed; but her niece, Miss 
Power, whose taste had been formed by Lady 
Blessington, felt bound to finish what her aunt 
had commenced, and has brought both knowledge 
and industry to the task, which, a oe | all 
things, has been ably performed. Lady Bles- 
sington’s acute perception of excellence fostered 
many a youthful aspirant to literary distinction in 
the pages of the volume under her control, and she 
never conveyed a pang with a refusal ; her sym- 
pathy was kind and generous, and her enthusiasm 
excited by whatever was excellent in Literature 
and Art. 


Tue Boox or Rutu. Illustrated by the Lapy 
Avousta Capocan. Published by J. Cun- 
DALL, London; for the benefit of Charitable 
Institutions ia the Parish of Lower Chelsea. 


The taste which selected the Book of Ruth as a 
subject for illustration, at once proves the refine- 
ment and elevation of the artistic feeling that 
prompted the Lady Augusta Cadogan to such an 
undertaking, and the purpose of its publication 
would have sanctified an inferior subject. We 
congratulate the accomplished lady on her illustra- 
tions of this most holy and touching story, and 
still more that she dedicates her pencil to such an 
object. The beautiful volume now before us has a 
double claim upon our consideration—the claims 
of artistic excellence and actual charity ; and it is 
highly gratifying to see the talents with which so 
many of the female aristocracy of our land are 
endowed, put forward so frequently to effect some 
object of national benevolence. Lady Augusta is 
well acquainted with the necessities of the parish 
of Lower Chelsea; and we trust that this noble 
effort to relieve want will receive public 
confidence and encouragement. The eloquent 
and pathetic Book of Ruth has furnished Lady 
Augusta with material for eight finely con- 
ceived and admirably executed subjects. — 
“The Journeying of Elimelech and his Famil 
into Moab ;’’ “‘ Naomi and Ruth,” in two inci- 
dents; ‘* Ruth gleaning in the Field of Boaz ;”’ 
“Boaz and Ruth ;” ‘ Boaz and the Elders ;” 
“The Birth of Obed;"’ and ‘The Marriage of 
Boaz and Ruth,” which forms the frontispiece. 
The composition and the drawing of these several 
groups show much fertility of invention, and a 
hand well able to carry out the ideas; the etchings 
are freely yet delicately executed, and with the 
accompanying black-letter text, form an elegant 
and instructive volume, which we shall be happy 
to know has realised the wishes of the benevolent 
and accomplished lady-artist. 


FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE FIELD. 
The Poetry by O. A. Banon. The Designs 
by Owen Jongs. Drawn on Stone by E. L. 
Bateman, Published by Loneman & Co. 
This is one of the bright “ gift books” of the 
season, gorgeous and beautiful as can be, and may 
be considered the perfection of the species of art 
which it illustrates. Fruits are more difficult to 
arrange gracefully than flowers, but Mr. Owen 
Jones has suggested an improvement to nature, 
and rendered the flower and the fruit twin-born! 
This certainly adds to the beauty of the composi- 
tion, and may be termed a “ poetic licence,”’ ren- 
dering the volume as pictorially attractive as the 
one which we noticed last season. The cover and 
the inside adornments are charmingly designed, 
and Mr. Bateman’s lithogra hy is beyond all praise. 
Such volumes excite our admiration of, and sym- 
pathy with, the beautiful, in Nature and Art; and 
this renders them necessary adornments of the 


tables of those who can afford such el joy- 
a ch elegant enjoy 


SrRine ANd Autumn. Engraved respectively b 
T. W. Hunt and B. Eyxes, ten Denwings 
by A. Bouvier. Luioyp, Brotuers, 


Two graceful compositions by a French artist, long 
domiciled here, whose works of a similar character 
have frequently been before the public and de- 
servedly appreciated. “Spring” is represented by 


SS — 





a young girl, of the aristocratic class, with her lap 
full of flowers, fresh gathered from the garden in 
which she is walking. Her face is charmingly ex. 
pressive, and her lig’ t and elegant costume highly 
picturesque. ‘“‘ Autumn” is similarly charac 
terised, but she is standing in the atti of con- 
templation, the object of her thoughts being 

“ The last rose of summer 

Left blooming alone.” 
The subject is beautifully rendered, and both 
drawings are most delicately engraved by the re- 
spective engravers in the ch style, as it is 
termed; and are certainly two of the prettiest 
subjects of their class we have seen for some time, 


Tue Artists’ ALMANAC. Published by AckzER- 
MANN & Co., London. 


The observations we have made on the Alman: 
published by Messrs. Rowney & Co., a with 
equal justice to this—that it will be found a 
valuable book of reference and information. The 
contents of each vary in some respects, so that what 
cannot be met with in the one, will most likely be 
contained in the other. 


“Lorp, HAVE Mercy upon Us.” Painted by 
H. Barravup. Engraved by W. T. Davey. 
Published by HEn1ne & Remincrton, London. 

This is the companion print to that entitled, “‘ We 
praise Thee, O God,” which within the last few 
months has obtained an unexampled popularity; 
and there can be little doubt that the t work 
will be as eagerly sought after. Three charity- 
girls are kneeling behind an old oaken book-des 
in the interior of a church, adorned with holly and 
other evergreens, symbolical of Christmas-time ; a 
happy introduction on the part of the artist at this 
ae | of the year. The reverential attitude and 
devotional feeling expressed by the children, as they 
repeat the beautiful res: of our Church Ser- 
vice, are well rendered by the artist, and the en- 
graver has done the subject full justice. All who 
possess the first of this pair of interesting prints, 
should certainly have the other; the two should 
not be separated. 


Tue Nite Boat; Or, Guimpses or THE LAND 
or Ecyrr. By W.H. Bartiert. A. Hatt, 
Virtve, & Co., London. 


The mysterious land of Egypt—the land whose 
history is intimately connected with our earliest 
Bible-reading, the cradle of Moses, the bond-place 
of the Israelites—where Art first reared its head, 
and civilisation achieved an astounding eminence 
while the world was yet young—who can write of 
this land and its people without awakening the 
sympathies of all who own the belief by which we 
hope for an hereafter? The. corroborations of 
Scripture history which its monuments offer have 
invested them with an interest of the most extra- 
ordinary kind. The philosopher may study their 
laws; the soldier their military tactics; his- 
torian their hieroglyphics; and all find instruction 
in their records, the imperishable works of those 
wondrous men, whose sculptures are literally 
‘* sermons in stones.”’. Since the famed work, _ 
lished by Denon, under the auspices of Napoleon, 
Egypt has been visited and its antiquities descanted 
upon by the most eminent European scholars, who 
have found here ample room for their most careful 
investigation and judicious comments. Our ar- 
tists have not been behindhand in the work 
of utility, and we owe to David Roberts a series 
of picturesque and truthful delineations, unsur- 
- by the labours of any wg traveller. 
o an artist also are we indebted for the pre- 
sent agreeable and beautiful book; Mr. Bartlett 
is well-known for the zeal and assiduity with 
which he has journeyed over many countries, 
indefatigably employed in the delineation of their 
peculiarities or beauties; he is also favourably 
known as the author of ‘ Forty Days in the 
Desert :”” and he has in the present instance given 
us a vivid picture of a journey down the Nile, 
describing the wonders of the olden time, which 
greet the astonished eyes of the traveller, and 
enchant those of the scholar and the antiquary. 
He paints with his as well as with his pencil, 
and both are worthily displayed in the volume 
before us. The engravings are very beautifully 
executed, and exhibit the more remarkable points 
of the wondrous erections which make the banks of 
the Nile famous. The Memnonium, the two Colossi 
near it, the approach to Karnak, the Great Temple 
at Edfou, the lovely and far-famed Island of Phile, 
and the extraordinary Rock Temple at Abu Simbal, 
are all singularly striking and beautiful; while 
the descriptions of each are clear and sensi 
descants on their history and peculiarities, written 
with a freshness which gives value to much 
has been described before, 

















